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By Way Of Preface 


India Is today faced with a \*aricty of difiicuU and rather in- 
tricate problems in the social, economic, educational and 
political spheres. Even after about three decades of free- 
dom, we have not been able to find satisfactory solutions to 
the challenges of poverty, low production, imemplojincnt. 
student unrest, widespread corruption, costly elections, class 
conflicts and violence. Tlic moral fibre of the people has 
been weakened almost beyond repair. Unscrupulous pursuit 
of matcnal welfare, without heedmg certain ethical values, 
has eaten into the scry vitals of our national life and culture. 

In retrospect. I am convinced beyond doubt that the 
only practical way to resolve our difTicultics in a lasting man- 
ner is to turn once again to the ideals of Mahatma Gandhi, 
study them in depth and find proper solutions for our ail- 
ments, The Mahatma was. doubtless, a practical leaden his 
approach to various issues was always scientific and rational. 
One may not agree with all the details of his fundamental 
philosophy, but we cannot afford to by-pass his basic advice 
and guidance which has stood the lest of time In my view, 
the quintessence of Gandhian thought is that pure means 
must alwaj’s be employed for the achievement of noble ob- 
jectives. We shall be overlooking this eternal law at grave 
peril to ourselves and the nation. 

In these articles, some published but mostly unpublished, 
I have attempted to interpret several aspects of Gandhian 
Thought in a simple and rational manner, specially for the 
benefit of the \oungcr generation. To me it is as clear as dey- 
licht that India urgently needs Gandhian angle and apprccei 
for tackling her serious problems m a successful way. 


must noi be regarded as ‘a relic of the past’; he is definitely 
the Prophet of the Future. 
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CHAPTER I 


India Needs Gandhi 


It has, perhaps, become our national habit to adore and 
worship great saints and leaders and then conveniently for- 
get their ideals. These days it is almost a fashion to ask 
whether Gandhian ideas were still relevant under modem 
conditions. In ray view, this question itself is thoroughly 
irrelevant because Gandhi stood for certain eternal principles 
which were relevant during his lifetime, arc relevant today 
and would continue to be so for centuries to come. 

The m ore Ij bink about diverse problems facing India 
at present, the more IJeel convinced that Gandhian approach 
alone will be able to solve our diHicultics on a lasting basis. 
In fact, it was the well-known international economist Dr. 
Gunnar Myrdal who reminded us recently that Indian plan- 
ners had failed mainly because ‘they had Jiot kept so close 
as they should to the fundamentals of Uic teachings of the 
Father of the Nation.’ A large number of books on Gandhian 
Thought are being published in foreign countries with an in- 
creasing sense of appreciation ani it appears that we 
may have the misfortune of importing Gandhi once again 
from the West. This would, indeed, be a tragedy loo deep 
for tears. 

of Afcoos 

WTiat are our present ailments and how did Gandhi 
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seek to remedy them? First of all, the Mahatma repeatedly 
reminded us that the means w:cr.e_asJmportant as the ends. 
1 !e asserted ; “Realisation of the goal is in exact proportion 
to that of the means; this is a principle that admits of no 
exception.” He added: “Socialism is as pure as crystal It, 
therefore, requires crystal-like means to achieve it. Impure 
means wdl result in impure ends/' Those of us who talk 
very' loudly about socialism must take note of this sound 
advice. Gandhi’s, insistence on the purity of means was not 
an abstract philosophy biif down-to-earth wisdom, and we 
shall be overlooking it at grave peril. 


‘Plain Living and High Thinking’ 

Gandhi also wanted us to constantly bear in mind the 
noble ideal of ‘plain living and Jugh thinking’. This again 
was not a saintly dictum; it is founded on the hard economic 
realities which the Western countries arc now recognising 
with deep conviction. The Club of Rome, consisting of top 
economists and scientists of the world, has come out with 
a well-reasoned thesis that there were obvious limits to growth 
and, that mere ‘growth-phobia’ would land us in unlimited 
troubles for the future. The physicarimd natural resources 
are csvcntially limited in quantity and their indiscriminate 
use for conspicuous consumption and spend-thrift amucncc 
would, doubtless, create very diilicult conditions for hiim.'ui- 
ity. It is true that the progress of modern science and tccli- 
mdogy had led to incrca.scd production of agriculture and 
industry in various ways. Even so, this technology tends 


to generate Us own crop of problems relating to unemploy- 
ment. centraii/.ation and phenomena! pollution of the en- 
vironment. Profc.ssor W.W. Rostow. well-known author of 
'■I’hc .Stages of Ikonnmic (Jrowlh' has now revised his 
.sclicme and added llic last stage for improving the ‘quality of 
life’ after liie process -of- ‘high -coasiimplion'. Dr. Galbraith 
has been higitiighUng tiic ‘public purpose’ of economics in 
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hii jcccnt.wriiin^s in order to come to grips vsith the uneven- 
ness in growth between dtlTcrcni sect^. The ivso outstand- 
ing thinkers of the United Kingdom^ Dr. Arnold Toynbee 
and_J. B. Pr iestley, believe that Western civilisation based 
on continuous grouUi of GNP would soon collapse beyond 
repair. - We in India, ihcrcforc, will have to revise our basic 
aims of Planning and while augmenting production to cn^ 
sure minimum levels of living for our masses, take adequate 
care to underline human and ethical values for improving 
the moral fibre of the people on which Gandhi laid so much 
emphasis. Otherwise, we shall be indulging in a wild-goose 
chase and, then, repent at leisure. 

Employment for AH 

The highest priortiiy in Planning must necessarily be 
full employment. When I asked Gandhiji in the late thirties 
at Sevagram about his views on machinery', he quipped: 
“Do you think I am a faddist ? All that I desire is that evety 
able-bodied person in India who wants to work for earn- 
ing his livelihood should be provided with productive em- 
ployment. If this could be achieved with largcscalc mcch- 
amsationT 1 shalpwind up my programme of Khadi and Vil- 
lage-Industries.” He continued: “Khadi mentality means 
decentrahsation of production and distribution of the neces- 
saries of life." The h^ahafma was convinced beyond doubt 
ihauiLwould lx: impossible to provide for full emplo>TTicnt 
in a poor and over-populated country’ hkc India without 
^planning for ‘production by the masses’ m place of ‘mass 
production’, of course, with improved techniques. He was 
not against the establishment of certain key and heavy in- 
dustries. But, according to him. they should be managed 
aniJ_c^iroI!cd by the State and should occupy the “least 
part of the vast national acttvitics which will mainly be in 
the villages.” 

During President's Role in Gujarat in 1971, I had ex- 
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tended an open invitation to the rural population through- 
oui the State that at! those who seek employment shall be 
made available some work or other under the Central, State 
or local development schemes. If nothing else was possible, 
the unemployed men and women would be given a t\yo- 
spindlc Ambar charkha so that, after brief training, they 
could earn enough to keep their body and soul together. I 
found that iliousands of persons had to be provided with 
these spinning ts heels for ensuring employment even in Guj- 
arat which is one of tiic highly industrialised States in the 
counir}'. Gandhiji’s stress on Khadi and Village industries 
should, therefore, be understood in the proper context and 
the challenge of full employment must be met by the Govern- 
ments squarely, .without further delay. Starting a few. Pilot 
i’rojccts here and there and promising employment to all 
citizens after :i few more Five Year Plans, would, surely, 
amount to a mockery of our National Planning. 

Why Prohibition ? 

1 have repeatedly .stated that Prohibition ought to be 
regarded as an integral part of the ‘Garihi Ilatao’ programrnc. 
It svould be very wrong to regard it as a mere ‘Gandhian fad.' 
In trutli, it would not be feasible to raise the living stand- 
ards of the poor ma.sses below the poverty line without wean- 
ing them away from the temptation of drink. Bapu had 
gone to the length of saying that if he were appointed a dic- 
tator even for one hour in India, 'the jiv.st thing he would 
do will be to close without compensation all the liquor 
.shops,’ Our State Governments today arc vTins with one 
another in 'rationalising' Prohibition witli a 'view to earn- 
ing, more c.xcise,.revcnue for. their development, Plans. It h 
little realised that for every rupee the Slate Exchequer re- 
ceives, the poorest segments of the people have to throw 
down the drain at three, if not four, rupews. It was. 
indeed, tragic to read in the new.«;papcrs some time ago that 
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the A.I.C.C. during its recent Session in Delhi spent sewral 
hours in discussing whether Khadi and non-drinVIng of 
liquor should still remain conditions for the active member* 
ship of the Indian National Congress. If the Ruling party 
deals with Candhiji's primary' ideas in such a casual fash- 
ion, it would soon forfeit the confidence of the masses. 

Nai Tfllim 

Tlie Mahatma had once observed: “I have given many 
programmes to India during my life-time. But I regard 
‘Nai Talim’ as the last and the best gift to the Nation.** Un- 
happily, the Central and State Governments have not yet 
thought it worthwhile esen to give this educational scheme 
a. proper trial." *1116 most eminent educationist of our age. 
Pfofcssor*l^in Dewey, had told me several years ago in 
New York that he regarded Gandhiji's scheme of Basic Edit* 
cation as lone step alicad of all other schemes’ In fact, he fell 
sorry that he was too old to make further cTperiments on 
Gandhian lines. But our osvn educationists in this countr>’ 
seem to have developed some kind of an allergy to Gandhi- 
ji’s ideas and go on rcpcatinfi certain catch-phrases like 
Wrk experience' and 'vocalionahsation'. 1 have no iota of 
doubt that all the diflicullics with sshich we arc plagued 
today in the educational institutions will not get resolved 
until we decide firmly to imparl training at all levels through 
productive and socially useful acliriiies and link education 
with growth and development Examinations must be based 
on continuous assessment of the actisilics undertaken by 
students from day to day. including production and com- 
munity sersace. This is the only way to render our educa- 
tional sj’sicm purTKisefuf and make a dent on educated un- 
cmplojincnt. 

Dcctnlralisatlon ol Tower 

Decentralisation of economic and political pmser was 
the key-note of Gandhian thought According to Bapu, 
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"Swaraj Government will be a sorry affair if people look 
up to it for the regulation of ever)' detail of life. Writing 
in the ‘Harijan’ only twelve days before his martyrdom, the 
Mahatma warned: “True democracy cannot be w'orked by 
twenty men sitting at the Centre; it has to be worked from 
below by the people of every village.’' That.is..why he urged 
the need for introducing Panchayati Raj in India. In 
fact, it was on my suggestion that Gandhiji wrote a strong 
article on the subject and the Constituent Assembly was 
obliged to add Article 40 in the Indian Constitution dir- 
ecting the State to take steps “to organise Village Panchayats 
and endow them with such power and authority as may be 
necessary' to enable them to function as units of self-govern- 
ment.’’ I am, however, sorry' to say that the Panchayat .sys- 
tem as it exists today is far below Gandhiji’s expectations. 
TIic concept of Gramdan evolved by Rishi Vinoba deserves 
much belter attention at the hands of Stale Governments. 
It is quite evident that the burning problems of inflation, 
poverty and corruption cannot be tackled satisfactorily with- 
out endowing Gram Sabhas with adequate powers to man- 
age their own affairs in a substantial measure. ,Wp, have 
been talking about ‘planning from below’ all thc.se years, 
but hardly anything tangible has been achieved so far in 
this direction. 

Sir .Arthur Lewis, the renowned expert on Planning, 
in the course of his Dorab Tata Memorial Lectures in 
Bombay last October, underscored lire necessity for decen- 
tralisation of small industries in the rural areas.klt is, per- 
haps. not sunicicntly understood by our Planners that from 
the point of view of national economy it is much better to 
provide employment to a person in his own village rather 
than force him to migrate into a city. It requires" at Ica.st 
fifty times additional expenditure to employ a villager when 
he shifts to a town as compared with the resources needed 
to provide him with gainful work in the countryside itself. 
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Profcs'orJ-cwis also pleaded strongly for utilising human 
motive power fn"pTac'c of rajicWneiy, as far as’pwsn>!crfor 
I saying capital in developing countries like India. Non-prt>- 
.ductiyc_cApcnditurc must be slashed to the \-en- marrow 
for containing the inflationaiy spiral. Swadeshi and self- 
'reliance should be our watch-^'Ords. 

Linking Wag« with Prodartirity 

Production in India, both in agriculture and industry’, 
could be stepped up only if. after ensuring a minimum level, 
wages arc linked with productivity. Several years ago, the 
first Deputy Premier of the Soviet Union visited the Bhilai 
Steel Plant and expressed his great surprise that India had 
not introduced the picec*wagc system which was widely fol- 
lowed in Russia. We have enacted very ‘progressive’ Lab- 
our laws which encourage workers to insist only on their 
rights without fulfilling their basic oblig.ation to enhance 
productivity. Gandhiji had. in his own inimitable words, 
remarked: “I, know of only one right, and that is the right 
to do one’s duty.” If we Ignore this pivotal policy, all schemes 
of raising production in the country’ for controlling prices 
would remain on paper. 

Turn (he .Searchlight Inward’ 

Lastly’j_Gandhiji wanted os to 'turn the searchlight in- 
ward.' instead ofT^l^ng stones at others. All reforms, in- 
cluding the rooting out of corruption from public life, must 
begin with oneself. If each person who shouts loudly about 
corruption these days is himself incorruptible, the polluted 
atmosphere would register a remarkable change in no lime 
When a Professor asked Gandhiji about his message to the 
Nation while he was walking bare-footed from village to vil- 
lage in the Noakhali region, the Mahatm.! replied ‘‘NN’hen 
you feel within yourself that you ore right but cveryihTng 
around you is wrong, the conclusion you should draw for 
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•■Swaraj Government will be a sorr}- affair if people look 
up to it for the regulation of every detail of life.” Writing 
in the fflarijan’ only twelve days before his martjTdom, the 
Mahatma warned; “True 'democracy cannot be worked by 
twenty men sitting at the Centre; it has to be worked from 
below by the people of every' yillagc.” That,is_why he urged 
the need for introducing Panchayati Raj in India. In 
fact, it was on my suggestion that Gandhiji wrote a strong 
article on the subject and the Constituent Assembly was 
obliged to add Article 40 in the Indian Constitution dir - 
ccting the State to take steps “to organise Village Pahehayats 
and endow them with such power and authority as may be 
necessary to enable them to function as units of self-govern- 
ment.’' I am, however, sorry to say that the Panchayat sys- 
tem as it exists today is far below Gandhiji's expectations. 
Tlic concept of Gramdan evolved by Rishi Vinoba deserves 
much better attention at the hands of State Governments. 
It is quite evident that the burning problems of inflation, 
poverty and corruption cannot be tackled satisfactorily with- 
out endowing Gram Sabhas with adequate powers to man- 
age their own affairs in a substantial measure. \yc. have 
been talking about ‘planning from below’ all these years, 
but hardly anytliing tangible has been achieved so far in 
this direction. 

Sir Arthur Lewis, the renowned expert on Planning, 
in the cour.se of his Dorab Tata Memorial Lectures in 
Bombay last October, underscored the necessity for , decen- 
tralisation of small industries in the rural arcas.CJt is, per- 
haps, not sufllcienily understood by our Planners that from 
the point of view of national economy it is much better to 
provide employment to a person in his own village rather 
than force him to migrate into a city. It requires at least 
fifty limes additional expenditure to employ a villager when 
he shifts to a town .ns comptircd with the resources needed 
to provide him with gainful work in the countryside itself. 
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Pxofcssor^Lcvvis also pleaded strongly for utilising human 
motive power jfTpTace of maeWnerj', as far as possible," for 
saving capital in developing countries like India. Non-pn> 
,ductiyc_expcnditurc must be slashed to the ser}’ marrow 
for containing, the inflationary spiral. Sssadeshi and self- 
‘reliance should be our watch-words. 

LlnUng Wages with Prodnrtirity 

Production in India, both in agriculture and industrj', 
could be stepped up only if, after ensuring a minimum level, 
wages are linked with productivity. Several years ago, the 
first Deputy Premier of the Soviet Union visited the Bhilai 
Steel Plant and expressed his great surprise that India had 
not introduced the piece-wage system which was widely fol- 
lowed in Russia. We have enacted very ‘progressive’ Lab- 
our laws which encourage workers to insist only on their 
rights without fulfilling their basic obligation to enhance 
productivity. Gandhiji had. in his own inimitable words, 
remarked: *‘I^know of o nly one right, and that is the right 
to do one's duty.** If we ignore this pivotal policy, all schemes 
of raising production in the country for controlling prices 
would remain on paper. 

Turn the Searchlight Inward' 

Lastl\\_Gandhiji vyanted us to 'turn the searchlight in- 
ward.* instead of prinng stones at others. All reforms, in- 
cluding the roofing out of corruption from public life, must 
begin with oneself. If each person who shouts loudly about 
corruption these dav's is himself incorruptible, the polluted 
atmosphere would register a remarkable change in no time 
When a Professor asked Gandhiji about his message to the 
Nation while he was walking bare-footed from village to vil- 
lage in the Noakhali region, the Mahatma replied “When 
you feel within }ourself th.it yom arc* Tight but cvcrjihmg 
around you is vstong, the conclusion vou should draw for 
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“Swaraj Government will be a sorry affair if people look 
up to it for the regulation of every' detail of life.” Writing 
in the ‘Harijan’ only twelve days before his martyrdom, the 
Mahatma warned: ‘‘True democracy cannot be worked by 
twenty men sitting at the Centre; it has to be worked from 
below by the people of every, village.” That is_why he urged 
the need for introducing Panchayati Raj in India. In 
fact, it was on my suggestion that Gandhiji wrote a strong 
article on the subject and the Constituent Assembly was 
obliged to add Article 40 in the Indian Con.stimtion dir- 
ecting the State to take steps “to organise Village Pan'chayats 
and endow them with such power and authority as may be 
necessary to enable them to function as units of self-govern- 
ment.” I am, however, sorry' to say that the Panchayat sys- 
tem as it exists today is far below Gandhiji's expectations. 
Tlic concept of Gramdan evolved by Rishi Vinoba deserves 
much better attention at the hands of State Governments. 
It is quite evident that the burning problems of inflation, 
poverty and corruption cannot be tackled satisfactorily with- 
out endowing Gram Sabhas with adequate powers to man- 
age their own affairs in a substantial measure. .\Vc. have 
been talking about ‘planning from below’ all these years, 
but hardly anything tangible has been achieved so far in 
this direction. 

Sir Arthur Lewis, the renowned expert on Planning, 
in the course of his Dorab Tata Memorial Lectures in 
Bombay last October, underscored the necessity for decen- 
tralisation of small industries in the rural arcas.Clt is, per- 
haps. not sufTicicntly understood by our Planners that from 
the point of view of national economy it is much better to 
provide employment to a person in his own village rather 
tfmn force him to migrate into a city. It requires at least 
fifty times additional expenditure to employ a villager when 
he shifts to a town as compared with the resources needed 
to provide him with gainful work in the countryside itself. 
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Profcssot^Lcuis also pleaded strongly for utilising human 
motive power IrTpldce of ma^Jnciy, as far as' iwsible," for 
saving capital in developing countries like India. Non-pro* 
.ductiyc^cspcnditurc must be slashed to the _\ery mairow 
for containing the inflationarj' spiral. Swadeshi and self- 
reliance should be our watch-words. 

Linking Wages with rrodneimty 

Production in India, both in agriculture and industry*, 
could be stepped up only if, after ensuring a minimum lc\el, 
wages arc linked with productivity. Several years ago, the 
first Deputy Premier of the Soviet Union visited the lihilai 
Steel Plant and expressed his great surprise that India had 
not introduced the piece-wage s>'stcm which was widely fol- 
lowed In Russia. We have enacted very Lab- 

our laws which encourage workers to insist only on their 
rights without fulfilling their basic obligation to enhance 
productivity, Gandhiji had. in his own Inimitable words, 
remarked; “I_know of^only one right, and that is the right 
to do one's duty." If we ignore this pivotal policy, all schemes 
of raising production in the country* for controlling prices 
would remain on paper. 

Turn the Searchlight Inward' 

Lastly.jGandhiji jsanted us to ‘turn the searchlight in- 
ward.’ instead oPpelting stones at others. All reforms, in- 
cluding the rooting out of corruption from public life, must 
begin with oneself. If each person who shouts loudly about 
corruption these days is himself incorruptible, the polluted 
atmosphere would register a remarkable change in no time 
When a Professor asked Gandhiji about his message to the 
Nation while he was walking barc-fix>ted from \il!agc to sil- 
lagc in the Noakhah region, the Mahatma replied "When 
you feel within yourself that yon ore- right but c\xryihtnp 
around yxm is wrong, the conclusion you should draw for 
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"Swaraj Government will be a sorry affair if people look 
up to it for the regulation of every detail of life.” Wnting 
in the ‘Harijan' only twelve days before his martyrdom, the 
Mahatma warned: "True democracy cannot be worked by 
twenty men sitting at the Centre; it has to be worked from 
below bv the people of cvery_yillage.’ That ts why lm urged 
the need for introducing Panchayati Raj in India. In 
fact, it was on my suggestion that Gandhiji w-rote a strong 
article on the subject and the Constituent Assembly was 
obliged to add Article 40 in the Indian Constitution dir- 
ecting the State to take steps “to organise Village Pahehayats 
and endow them with such power and authority as may be 
ncccssarj' to enable them to function as units of self-govern- 
ment." I am, however, sony' to say that the Panchayat sys- 
tem as it exists today is far below Gandhiji's expectations. 
The concept of Gramdan evolved by Rishi Vinoba deserves 
much belter attention at the hands of State Governments. 
It is quite evident that the burning problems of inflation, 
poverty and corruption cannot be tackled satisfactorily with- 
out endowing Gram Safahas with adequate powers to man- 
age their own affairs in a substantial measure. AVc. haw 
been talking about ‘planning from below’ all thc.se years, 
but hardly anything tangible has been achieved so far in 
this direction. 

Sir Arthur Lewis, the renowned expert on Planning, 
in the course of his Dorab Tata Memorial Lectures in 
Bomb.ay last October, underscored the necessity for decen- 
tralisation of small industries in the rural arcas.uT is, per- 
haps, not suflicicntly understood by our Planners that from 
the point of view of national economy it is much better to 
provide employment to a person in his own village rather 
than force him to migrate into a city. It requires at least 
fifty times additional expenditure to employ a villager when 
he shifts to a town as compared with the resources needed 
to provide him with gainful work in the countryside itself. 
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PxofcssorJ^vis also pleaded strongly for utilising human 
motive power In^Iace of machine*, as far as'posslblcr for 
saving capital in developing countries like India. Non-pro- 
,ductiyc_c^pcndlturc must be slashed to the very marrow 
for containing the inflationarj' spiral, Swadeshi and self- 
reliance should be our watch-wonds. 

Linking Wages with rrodnrtiTitr 

Production in India, both in agriculture and industrj*. 
could be stepped up only if. after ensuring a minimum level, 
wages arc linked svith produclisaty. Several years ago, the 
first Deputy Premier of the Soviet Union visited the Philai 
Steel Plant and cTprcsscd his great surprise that India had 
not introduced the picec-svage s>'stem which was widely fol- 
lowed In Russia. We have enacted very 'progressive* Lab- 
our laws which encourage workers to insist only on their 
rights without fulfilling their bxsic obligation to enhance 
productivity. Gandhi ji had. in his own inimitable words, 
remarked: *i kno w of o nly one right, and that is the right 
to do one’s duty.” If we ignore this pivotal poliej. all schemes 
of raising production in the country for controlling prices 
would remain on paper. 

Turn the Searchlight Inward* 

Lastly^ Gandhiji wanted us to ‘turn the searchlight in- 
ward.’ Instead orpelimg stones at othen. All reforms, in- 
cluding the rooting out of corruption from public life, must 
begin with oneself. If each penon who shouts loudly about 
corruption these days is himself incomipliblc, the polluted 
atmosphere would register a remarkable change in no time 
When a Professor asked G.andhiji about his message to the 
Nation while he was walking bare-footed from village to vil- 
lage in the Noakhali region, the Mahatma replied "When 
>ou feel within jourself that j^oa are right but cvxryihing 
around you is wrong, the conclusion vou should draw for 
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riofcs5or_Lcvi.is aho pleaded strongly for uliJi^lng human 
motive power iiTplacc of machinery*, as far as possiblcrfor 
saying capital in developing countries li^c India. >Jon*pro* 
'.ductiycjcxpcnditurc must. be. slashed to the ver>'_man;ow 
for containing the inflationary spiral. Swadeshi and self- 
reliance should be our watch-words. 

lanUng Wages with Productmty 

Production in India, both in agriculture and industry, 
could be- stepped up only if. after ensuring a minimum level, 
wages arc linked ^\ith productivity. Several years ago, the 
first Deputy Premier of the Soviet Union visited the Bhilai 
Steel Plant and expressed his great surprise that India had 
not introduced the piece-wage system which was widely fol- 
lowed in Russia. We have enacted very ‘progressive’ Lab- 
our laws which encourage workers to insist only on their 
rights without fulfilling their basic obligation to enhance 
pfoducUviiy. Gandhiji had, in hU own inimitable words, 
remarked: “I^kno^ v of o nly one right, and lhatjs the right 
to do one’s duty." If we t^orcThis pivotal policy, all schemes 
of raising production in the country for controlling prices 
would remain on paper. 

Turn the ScareWight Inward’ 

Lastl y, Ga ndhiji wanted^us^to ‘turn the searchlight in- 
ward.’ instead ofpcliln^ stones at others. All reforms, in- 
cluding the rooting out of corruption from public life, must 
begin with oneself. If each person who shouts loudly about 
corruption these days is himself incorruptible, the polluted 
.atmosphere would register a remarkable change in no time. 
When a Professor asked Gandhiji about his message to the 
Nation while he ss'as waiking bare-footed from village to vil- 
lage in the Noakhali region, the 'Mahatma replied' “When 
you fecl-within yourself that yoa arc- right but everything 
around you is wrong, the conclusion jou shouJd draw for 
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yourself is that everything is all right, but there is something 
wrong with you." 

I have no shadow of doubt that India needs Gandhi to- 
day more than ever before. Gandhi is not a relic of the past, 
hut the Prophet of the future. He is very much alive and 
would remain so for decades to follow. These arc the words 
of the Mahatma himself: “So long as my faith bums bright, 
as I hope it wilt even if I stand alone, I shall be alive in the 
grave, and what is more, speaking fiom it.” In one of his 
latest publications, Louis Fischer declares: 

“If man is to survive, if civilisation is to survive and 
flower in freedom, truth and democracy, the remain- 
der of the twentieth century and what lies beyond 
must belong not to Lenin or Trotsky, not to Marx 
or Mao or Ho or Che, but to Maliatma Gandhi.” 



CHAPTER 11 


Concept of ‘Trusteeship* 


In accordance with the ‘Preamble*, ‘the Fundamental 
RightV and the 'Directive Principles* of the Constitution of 
India, the Union Government has been following a policj* 
of ‘mixed economy* under which both the public and private 
sectors have been assigned the necessary scope to function 
within their respective spheres as integral parts of national 
planning. The Directive Principles of our Constitution en* 
join the Stale ‘to promote the welfare of the people by se- 
curing and protecting, as effectively as it may, a social order 
in which Justice, social, economic and political, shall inform 
all the institutions of national life.’ 

In December 1954, the Parliament of India adopted 
the ‘socialist pattern of society’ as the objective of social and 
economic policy. The Industrial Policy Resolution of 1956 
made it abundantly clear that while 'the Stale will progres- 
sively assume a predominant and direct responsibility for 
setting up new undertakings, the priv.ntc sector will have 
the opportunity ‘to develop and expand*, preferably on co- 
operative lines. It was also explained that though 'industrial 
undertakings in inc private sector have necessarily to fit into 
the framework of the social and economic policy of the 
State and will be subject to control and regulation in terms 
of the Industries (Dcvclopmcnl and Regulation) Act of 
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195 !, it would be desirable to allow such undertakings to 
develop with as much freedom as possible, consistent with 
the targets and objectives of the National Plan.’ 

Tlic ‘Socialist Pattern’ 

The Second Five Year Plan did not treat ‘the Socialist 
pattern of society’ as a rigid dogma and pointed out that 
'each country has to develop according to its own genius 
and traditions.’ Further, *it is neither necessary' nor desir- 
able that the economy should become a monolithic type of 
organisation offering little play for experimentation either 
as to form or as to modes of functioning.’ The Third Plan 
too staled in unambiguous language that 'with the rapid 
expansion of the economy, wider opportunities of growth 
arise for botii the public and private sectors and in many 
ways their activities are complcmcntarj'.’ It wa.s rightly 
stressed that undertakings in the private sector .should act 
’with an understanding of obligations towards (he commu- 
nity as a whole.’ The Fourth Plan, while maintaining the 
basic framework of tlsc earlier policy, wanted the Govern- 
ment to ensure that ‘in the implementation of (he program- 
mes the weakest arc looked after first and the benefits of 
development arc made to flow by planned investment in the 
under-developed regions and among the more backsvard 
.'sections of the community.’ It declared: ‘In the la.si ana- 
lysis. planned economic development should rc.sult in a more 
even distribution of benefits, a fuller life for an increasing- 
ly large number of people, and the building up of a strong 
and integrated democratic nation.’ Tltc paper on ‘Approach 
to the Fifth Plan underscored the need of “values and atti- 
tudes of a free and just society” for the attainment of the 
basic goals of economic self-reliance — removal of poverty, 
full employment and the provision of minimum needs to 
n'l’Uions of mir people. 
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A Trend (onrards NationaKotJ'on 
During recent jears, hm^cw. for ^■arjou5 
has been a noticeable trend towards naiionaliuiK'n oj vx’n'- 
ral key sectors of our economy. For example, the Cwv'v^* 
cial Banks, General Insurance, Coal Mines and iN' wSA** 
sale trade in wheat has-c been taken owr by the Sitv'. 
need not go into the raison d'etre of thU W t-» "‘ 
unhelpful controversies. Noneiheless. the f.\,-t Kiv.v'v I'^.u 


due to frequent siaicmenls made by lhase in avibyHi'-s .in 
atmosphere of uncertainty has been generatiNi in t-*''-' 
try about the future of private enterpri'e in trade .mvl 
industry. 

It is, therefore, gratifying to note the riwiu .iniivMikSi*' 
mcni of the Government of India that there wa\ no inten- 


lion of amending the Industrial Tohey Kexoluiioa ot 
and iliat both the public and pn\.\ie saviors isoiitd tv [vr. 
milted to play their rcspectne roles within the s'ssnall trame- 
work of planned development. The l‘nnK‘ Minisiei aiwi the 
Union Finance Minister have aKo reitenitcd m uinnistak,' 
able terms that the Government hasl no idea ot resorting 
to further nationalisation for its own s.ike and that n would 
be considered only if absolutely iKWvs.iry hurilicrniorc. 
Shnmati Indira Gandhi has obwned on sevcnil cvcasjon.'v 
that India must chalk out her own pattern of Socuihsin and 
not Ixcomc a ‘c.arbon copy' of wialisi siructurc^i obtaining 
m other countries. Tliis h n \ery correct and sound .state- 
ment of our naiionnl policy and ought to tv suppented by 
Ih- n„r"V ' wulalion. U-, us hops', ho^wor, llul 
Linr" ““yr™’™' PoM'-vh for sourtul ho 

“ » 
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Social Responsibilities 

Even so, it is high time the private sector read the signs 
of the times and recognised its own social obligations in 
the spheres of trade and industrj'. It must be conceded 
frankly that, despite several declarations at a few Seminars 
and Conferences regarding Codes of Conduct and Tair 
Trade Practices, the image of the private entrepreneurs in 
the minds of the common people continues to remain blur- 
red and tarnished. It is now for the leaders of the private 
sector to recreate confidence among the general public about 
their bona fidcs so that they may be able to play their legi- 
timate part in the attainment of a fast rate of growth in the 
coming years. 

Tltc private sector may have some genuine difficulties 
which stand in the way of its cfTcctivc participation in the 
economic life of the nation. These could be discussed can- 
didly with the representatives of the Union and State Gov- 
ernments in order to find satisfactory' solutions. But the 
necessary milieu for such a dialogue would be generated 
only if the people regained implicit faith in the good in- 
tentions of the business community. 

Gandiiiji’s Concept of Tnistceship’ 

In this context, it will be worthwhile recollecting 
Mahatma Gandhi's idea about ‘trusteeship’ which, though 
much misunderstood, may still offer a better alter- 
native to both capitalism as well as the Western type of 
Sociali.sm, It is often thought that the ‘trusteeship’ concept 
w.as meant to lend a prop to the capitalist system and give 
ii a new lease of life. This is an entirely erroneous notion. 
In f.act, Gandhiji wanted to give to the present owninc class 
■a chance of reforming it.sclf.’ as he had undying faith in 
the innate goodness of human nature. His formula drafted 
in the detention camp of the Aga Khan P.alacc during the 
‘Quit India’ rebellion, specifically mentioned that ‘trusteeship , 
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proyidcs_a racan^of transfonning ihc present capitalist order 
into an egalitarian one.* It uas also made amply clear tha't 
the concept ‘docs not exclude legislative regulation of the 
ownership and use of wealth.’ 

The Mahatma, far from giving any quarter to capi- 
talism, was eager to harness the talent and experience of 
the industrialists and businessmen for the welfare of the 
common man. He made a distinction between ‘possession* 
and ‘posscssivencss*. Even if all the owners wrre forcibly 
dispossessed, acquisitive or possessive instinct would remain. 
It could be transmuted into an instrument of social good by 
the application of the pnnciplc of trusteeship. Gandhiji 
remarked.' "Wholesale expropriation of the owning class and 
distribution of its assets among the people in Russia did 
create a tremendous amount o! rcsolutionary fers’our. llui 
I claim that ours will be an c\en bigger revolution. We musj 
not underrate the business talent and Uiovs-how which the 
qwningjclass ha\c acquired through generations of experi- 
encriind specialisation. Free use of it would accrue to the 
people under my plan.”’ 

There is one more point which deserses our special 
attention. Gandhij: could foTOCc that under Socialism 
achieved either through violence or cocrcisc legislation, the 
acquisitive irLsiincl would lead to further inequalities of in- 
come and wealth in normal course, as is actually happening 
in the Soviet Union and China, due to a sanely of material 
incentives provided by the State for augmciiimg production, 
it is, therefore, csscnlta} to foster. outstanding talent and hold 
it m trust to be used in the interest ol society. ‘■Otherwise. 
It would again give rise to a pnsnleged class, no mailer 
under what name or garb. As the only answer to this prob- 
lem of recurring inequalities ansing from ‘residuary owTier- 
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Nlup.' ilic tiocirinc of Trusfccshlp luis a perennial value and 
ii.se, '' 

■ Ifi .Hldiiion.’ .said Ciandhiji, '■irii.stcosliip avoid.s the 
c\ils o( \ioicncc, regimentation and suppression of individual 
libcri). ' lie added; "Lven if iar}ie sectors of industry were 
nationalised and jnii under Slate ownership the existence of 
indoiduai enterprise alongside of it under a trusteeship 
sysieni vsould provide a healthy antidote to slackness, inelli- 
(.ieiK>, coriuption, lack of enterprise and bureaucratic auto- 
aac) wliKii scry often cliaracterisc State enterprise. Tnislce- 
slnp alone. Uius, provides a po>sible escape from the dilemma, 
make men lice and they become uncrpial; make them equal 
aud they cease to be tmc.’" 

U IS siguiticant that despite Chairman Mao 'rse-lung‘s 
eoncericd drive for stabilising 'an egalitarian diettdorship of 
the prolcianat,' the, fact remains that there are some Chinc.se 
who still harbour bourgeois tendencies to make money. In 
a land where humble seU-saevilke is the ideological norm, 
such a notion is ovuviglu heresy, and to curb it Mao over 
the )ears has lanneUed regular, almost evangelical crusades 
against capitalism and its corrupting inihionccs. Recently, 
newspapers and radios all across C'hina denounced the 
lingering Inst for wliai the t'hairman himself called "perso- 
nal fame and gam." As a result, the parly cadres have been 
asked to adopt die "pauper spirit " by refusing to alleiui 
dinner parties, accept gifts or li.sicn to tlattery.' 

In line Midi Indian Heritage 

Viewed in this perspective, tiandhiji's 'trusteeship' idea 
is not a Ihopian theory but a practical concept in line with 
■he Indian lieiitage. Our ancestors and rlshis always upheld 
the idea of simplicity and remmeiation. It is thi.s way of 
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ifc which has been the hall-mark of Oriental culture and 
ivilization. The business class will have to make a choice 
teiwccn the possibility of wholesale nationalisation by the 
;tatc and voluntarily con\crting themselves into trustees of 
heir wealth and property. If worked out properly, the 
irustccship’ formula could provide the modus operandi for 
uch a transformation in a smooth and peaceful manner. Said 
jandhiji: “I adhere to my doctrine of trusteeship in spite 
)f the ridicule that has been poured upon it. It is true it is 
liflicult to reach. So is non-violence difllcult to attain. But 
ve made up our minds in 1920 to negotiate that sleep 
iscenl. We have found it worth the cflort.'” 

The ‘trusteeship’ principle need not be restricted to 
material wealth and property alone, it should encompass 
irtistic, professional, and intellectual skills and even spin* 
:ual attainments. Whatever qualities a man possesses arc 
sifts from Nature and should be used not merely for his 
3wn interests but for the good of humanity. Tliis is the 
quintessence of Indian thought through the ages. 

Its Fraclical Implications 

"I am prepared to renounce my millions and give up 
my business to follow you,” said a multi-millionaire to 
Gandhiji one day. “I do not want you to renounce either 
>our millions or your business,” replied Bapu, “I want to 
make usc.of both for the service of the poor." It is this chal- 
lenge and invitation which has to be accepted by the busi- 
nessmen ofjndia with grace and dignity. Unfortunately, no 
concrete steps could be taken in this respect during Gandhi- 
ji’s own lifetime, and twenty-eight years have rolled by 
after the dawn of Independence. In any event, it is never 
too late to make a beginning. Happily, Achar>’a Vinoba is 
still with us to give the necessary advice and guidance. Let 
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has been made jn this sphere and, givra the requisite moli* 

■ • and encouragement, there is no reason why further 
progress could not be registered in this direction quite soon. 

The Cooperathe Structure 

The Industrial Policy Resolution of 195G made a 
pointed reference to the Goscmnicnt’s decision that svjthin 
the private sector 'special assistance will be given to enter- 
prises organised on cooperative lines for industrial and 
agricultural progress.’ The Third Five Year Plan also men- 
tioned that ‘progressively, the ptivalc sector has to lake the 
form of cooperative cfForl.' In tune with this policy, the 
Central and State Govemraents have been extending a 
number of facilities to cooperause enterprises m the fields 
of agriculture, dairy-farming, industr)', marketing, transport, 
housing and construction. In a planned economy pledged 
to the values of socialism and democracy, cooperation 
should, naturally, become the principal basis of organisation 
in as many branches of economic life as possible. The co- 
operative movement has the merit oi combmmg the advant- 
ages of individual initiative as well as the participation and 
support of the communitj. Thai is why Gandhiji also had 
a preference for the cooperative way and introduced it in 
the organisation of Khadi, Village Industries and Dairy 
development. It is, therefore, hoped that private sector 
enterprises in India would increasingly adopt the coopera- 
tive structure with a view to spreading the benefits of deve- 
lopment 10 a larger number of people, spcciallv the weaker 
secUoos. 

, The success of the cooperative movemem. however, 
would largely depend on the efficiency, integrity and training 
I of the workers. Here again the buiinci> communiiv could 
j lend a helping hand and win the confidence and goodwill 
of the masses. 

In all ccnuinc coooeraliv’C cfjanisalio^ it wou 
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has been made in this sphere and, given the requisite moti- 
vation and encouragement, then: is no reason why further 
progress could not be registered in this direction quite soon. 

The Coopcralhe Structure 

The Industrial Policy Resolution of 1956 made a 
pointed reference to the Government’s decision that within 
the private sector ‘special assistance will be given to enter- 
prises organised on cooperative lines for industrial and 
agricultural progress.’ The Third Five Year Plan also men- 
tioned that ‘progressively, the private sector has to take the 
form of cooperative effort.’ In tunc with this policy, the 
Central and State Governments have been extending a 
number of facilities to cooperative enterprises in the fields 
of agriculture, dairy-farming, industry, marketing, transport, 
housing and construction. In a planned economy pledged 
to the values of socialism and democracy, cooperation 
should, naturally, become the principal basis of organisation 
in as many branches of economic life as possible. The co- 
operative movement has the merit of combining the advant- 
ages of individual initiative as well os the participation and 
support of the community. That is why Gandhiji also had 
a preference for the cooperative way and introduced it in 
the organisation of Khadi, Village Industries and Dairy 
development. It is, therefore, hoped that private sector 
enterprises in India would increasingly adopt the coopera- 
tive structure with a view to spreading the benefits of deve- 
lopment to a larger number of people, specially the weaker 
sections. 

I Tlic success of the cooperative movement, however, 

I would largely depend on the efficiency, integrity and training 
I of the workers. Here again the business community could 
lend a helping hand and win the confidence and goodwill 
of the masses. 

In all genuine cooperative organisations, it would be 
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desirable lo enrol permanent workers as members. Other- 
wise, the existing conflict between workers and management 
would continue even in the cooperative ventures. For exam- 
ple, workers in the Cooperative Sugar Factories and Coopc- 
ratne Dairies ought to be allowed to participate in the share 
capital of these establishments. This would generate among 
ihc workers a sense of responsibility and involvement and 
mvikc the factories cooperative enterprises in the real sense 
of the term. It is, however, essential that Unions in these 
companies are allowed to grow on tlic basis of local leader- 
ship ot the workers, svithout the outside interference of 
pohlicall) -dominated Trade Unions. 

Decentralisation of Industries 
While Gandliiji conceded that the heavy and key in- 
dustries had to be necessarily organised in the large-scale 
sector, he favoured iiic(dcccntralisalion of consumer goods 
industries for providing productive employment to millions 
of idle hands in the countryside. Excessive mechanisation 
niu> be inescapable in countries where capital is abundant 
and labour force scarce. But in an underdeveloped country 
like India where capital is scarce and man-power abundant, 
the only practical way of harnessing the energy of the mass 
of people IS lo employ labour-intensive but cfllciciu teclmo- 
logy in a network of small-scale, village and cottage indus- 
tries organised on cooperative lines. During the four Five 
Year Plans, it has not been possible to liquidate poverty in 
India by ensuring full employment to our people all these 
years. It is now recognised on all hands that dccentrali.sation 
of industries, in both rural as well as urban areas, is abso- 
lutely necessary for attaining tiiis primary goal. This is not 
to say that the fruits of modern science and technology 
sluniUl not be utilised for the decentralised sector. We should 
try to use middle of 'appropriate' technology by striking a 
happy balance between man-power and machine power. 
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TTic First Five Year Plan had suggested the formula- 
tion of ‘common production programmes’ for each industry- 
so that spheres of production could be reserved or demar- 
cated for the major, medium, small and collage sectors to 
avoid unliealthy competition between different categories. 
Tliis suggestion was repeated in die Second Five Year Plan. 
Unfortunately, however, it has not been possible to imple- 
ment this idea properly so far. If we arc serious about en- 
larging the scope of the decentralised sector, it is imperative 
that the field for village and cottage industries is clearly 
earmarked. Only then would h l>c really possible to absorb 
a larger number in these smaller industries for providing 
gainful employment to all those who ask for it. 

Here also, the private entrepreneurs ean use their talent 
and business acumen in promoting small-scale industries in 
villages and cities. The industrial Houses could support the 
decentralised units by placing with (hem orders for different 
components, instead of trying to manufacture all these parts 
themselves. Such a process may present several difTicullics, 
such as finding suitable persons in villages and towns, giving 
them adequate technical training, and arranging for them 
financial assistance from various sources. The supply of raw 
inalcrials and managerial skills will also have to ^ organis- 
ed in a systematic manner. But 1 have little doubt that if 
the business community devotes its attention to these mat- 
ters, it can make a real dent on the problem of unemploy- 
ment and, what is more, under-employment, especially in 
the backward regions. 

Duty towards Sliartholdcrs 

It is evident that progressive business in India and else- 
where. besides making a fair return on caoital, must look after 
the legitimate interests of the shareholders, the workers, the 
customers and the community in general. It is. surely, the 
duty of the Management to see that the enterprise is stable 
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and prolit-making. However, a distinction should be drawn 
t>etwccn profit-making and profiteering. While profiteering 
is, certainly, anti-social, it is the duty of the Managers to 
ensure that the factory makes reasonable profits, partly for 
being ploughed back in the industry, and partly for paying 
dividends to the share capital. The Directors should also 
supply to ilie shareholders regular and accurate financial 
inlormaiion about the company from time to lime. 

ihe shareholders too should take a vigilant interest in 
die tunctioning of the company by regularly attending the 
.mnual meetings as also by sending frequent queries to the 
Directors relating to the accounts and other aspects of busi- 
ness. Additionally, they should imprc.ss upon the Manage- 
nieiu the desirability of safeguarding the interests of the 
employees, the customers and the community. 

.Tuslicc to Workers 

Besides investment of capital, hard labour done by the 
workers is equally important for the succc.ss of an enter- 
prise. Maliatma Gandhi, tiicrcforc, regarded (he workers 
as ‘co-sharers’ or ‘co-trustccs’ of a factory. In fact, the 
dilTcrcncc between an employer and employee in the con- 
text of a socialist society becomes rather meaningless and 
even odious. All those who work in an establishment, in- 
cluding the Directors and Managers arc, in a scn.se, fcllow- 
wo^kcr.^ wlio must jointly pul their .shouldcns to the wlicel 
and make the enterprise .sound and efficient. It is the res- 
ponsibility of the Management to win the cooperation of 
labour by creating conditions in which the workers can 
put in their best efforts for accelerating production. The 
workers right to a fair wage, the right to participate in 
nianaceincnt relating to decisions affecting their life and 
welfare, collective bargaining and even the right to strike 
iri cxccption.il cases, should be recognised as part of the 
Code of Conduct. The workers should be helped ihrougli 
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education and training to throw up their own Icader5iin» 
and gradually dc\clop the capacit) to participate in the 
management of the company. Labour Unions, too. instead 
of merely agitating for higher wages, bonus and dearness 
allowances, must looh to the interests of the factory as a 
whole. Tlial is why Gandhiji laid constant stress on the 
performance of duties along with insistence on rights. 

Tlic best way of invohing the workers in management 
in a responsible manner will, perhaps, be to encourage them 
to purchase the shares of the factory’ in an increasing 
measure. Tlic workers ssill, then, gradually begin to treat 
the factory as their own and evince much greater interest 
in the profits and serious concern for the losses. As trus- 
tees, the Managers ought to treat the workers with sympathy 
and understanding and try to make co-partners in a 
real sense. Tlic workers, in turn, should understand that 
the only way to make the industry sound and profitable is 
to maintain good discipline and increase productivity per 
unit of l.ibour. Merely clamouring for rights, without hard 
work to s*ep up production, would lead the country no- 
where. To this end, Trade Unionism must be oriented to- 
wards a policy of cooperation rather than confrontation. 

The csisting labour legislation may also be resiewed 
from this angle. Though the vital interests of the working 
class have to be adequately protected, the essential factors 
of discipline and productivity ought to be fully .safeguard- 
ed. Oihcnsisc. the country shall always be faced with the 
sad plight of high costs and low production. In the absence 
of sudi an understanding, the wages will continue to chase 
high prices and high prices the wages in endless succession 

So far as the welfare activities for labour arc concern- 
ed. high priority should be accorded to cheap but comfort- 
able housing, family planning, health and nutrition Alone 
with allop.ithic trc.ntmcnt, encouragement may be given to 
indigenous systems of treatment, including Ayurveda and_ 
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Naturopathy. Regarding the supply of essential consumer 
goods. Vinobaji has repeatedly suggested that part of the 
wages should be paid in the form of foodgrains at controll- 
ed rates. 


Ol)ligalion towards Customers 

It is the sacred duty of industrial enterprises to afford 
the maximum possible satisfaction to the customers by sup- 
plying them goods at reasonable prices, ensuring high quality 
and eliminating adulteration at all levels. Tire current situa- 
tion in this regard is, to say the least, disgraceful. The laws 
framed by the Parliament for curbing this malpractice are 
quite inadequate. Adulteration of goods has, therefore, as- 
sumed unimaginable proportions and there is hardly any- 
thing in the market, including drugs and medicines, which 
could be obtained in a pure form. This is a tragedy too deep 
for words. If the application of ‘trusteeship’ concept to indus- 
try and business is to be made meaningful, these evils must 
be eradicated by various Chambers of Commerce and Bu.si- 
ncss Associations with a firm hand, through collective self- 
regulation. Whenever necc.ssarj', these Associations .should 
not hesitate to take punitive action and give it due publicity. 
It is not enough for a factory to manufacture goods of the re- 
quisite quality; it must ensure that the agents and distribut- 
ors supply goods of requisite standards to the consumers as 
a matter of course. 

Businessmen should avoid the publication of misleading 
advertisements, and invoice exported or imported items at 
their correct prices. Accuracy in weights and measures has to 
be maintained. The Code for business should include a de- 
claration that they would not knowingly deal in smucitlcd 
goods. 

Tlie phenomenon of ever-rising pricc.s due to inflation- 
ary pressures is too well known to be recounted here. Rca- 
,sons for high prices are numerous and complicated, but the 
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fact remains that the business community, by and large, has 
been exploiting such situations without much social sense. 
While a strong consumer movement in cities and villages is 
the obsious remedy, traders loo cannot evade their respons- 
ibilities. It is there duty fo eschew' bfactmarkefing and co- 
operate with the Government in keeping the price lescl of 
essential cemmodities under proper checks. specia’K in times 
of droughts, floods, and other calamities. The lasting solu- 
tion, however. Is increased production in all spheres so that 
the economy of shortages is replaced by an economy of 
abundance. 

Let me give here my own experience during the Presi- 
dent’s Rule in Gujarat. At the outbreak of the Indo-Pakistan 
war in December 1971, I was faeed with the problem of 
maintaining the price Icscl of about a do/en commodities 
which entered into the consumption of the common people. 
Instead of invoking the Defence of India Rules from the very 
beginning. I thought of inviting the Kpresentatives of Gujarat 
Chamber of Commerce and Industry to discuss the matter. I 
appealed to them not to allow the prices of these articles to 
rise even by a paisa during the emergency, though it may 
become necessary to ration some of them. They promised to 
consider this subject amongst themselves and sec me after 
two days. On meeting me again, thc>’ gave the assurance that 
my appeal would be fully implemented through their Vigil- 
ance Committees at the State and District levels. It was. how- 
ever. suggested that I should set up a Coordination Com- 
mittee consisting of a few' senior officers and reprcscntalUcs 
of trade and indusliy, so that certain contingencies could be 
resolved promptly through mutual consultations. I did set 
up such a committee under the Chairmanship of the Home 
Secrctaty who was also in charge of Ci\il Supplies I am 
happy to state that during the 14 da>-s of Indo-Paki‘tan war 
the price level posed no problems for me and businessmen 
kept their ssord of honour in a remarkable way I do not see 
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any reason why sucii experiments of fruitful cooperation be- 
tween the Government and the traders could not bo repeated 
in other parts of the country’. 

In place of the Fair Price Shops run by the State, which, 
incidentally are open to corrupt practices, the business com- 
munity should organise its own network of retail shops with 
high standards of honesty and efficiency. 

Service of the Community 

So far. Industrial and Business Houses have been ex- 
tending financial assistance to Government and non-olficial 
agencies for relief work in times of famine, floods, earth- 
quakes and other natural disasters; but this is not enough. 
An active participation in the economic development of the 
nation, particularly in areas surrounding the factories, should 
be deemed as an integral part of industrial enterprises. Mere 
charity and philanthropy will no longer meet the demand of 
the times. Industrialists and businc.ssmcn arc now expected 
to ‘adopt’ a group of villages, if possible even talukas and 
districts, for intensive development and to liberally supply 
the required management skills and techniques to the local 
community. In the urban areas, slum clearance and improve- 
ment, cheap housing for the weakest sections, and program- 
mes for tertiary employment opportunities could be under- 
taken. Some work of tJiis kind has already been initiated by 
a few Houses, including the Tatas and llic Mafatlal Group. 
Experience gained in these experiments would stand in good 
stead for similar creative activities in other areas. Close liai- 
son will Itavc to be maintained with various activities of the 
Government Departments in these regions. There should be 
due emphasis not merely on welfare activities but on helping 
the people to help themselves for supplementing their meagre 
incomes. .-Mongsidc agriculture, agro-industries, animal hus- 
bandry and dairying have to be organised in a scientific man- 
ner. .Such area planning aline would make it possible for us 
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lo eradicate poverty from the Indian countryside and lay 
stable foundations for future prosperity. Scientific study, 
es’aluation. and research by Industrial Houses in the sphere 
will be very helpful and rewarding. 

Social Audit 

It has been suggested that for proving the real benefits 
of community scrs'icc by the private sector, a suitable maclii- 
ncry for social audit should be set up to submit periodical 
reports. Men trained In social sciences, with the help of Uni- 
versities and technical colleges, may assess the social perfor- 
mance of the Companies, just as the auditors assess the finan- 
cial performance of these units. On the basis of such audit 
reports, the Government and the general public would get 
a vivid idea about the quality of social and eonstructisc work 
actually accomplished by the private enterprises In dilTercnt 
fields of development, 'Hicsc reports could be discussed an- 
nually at a local public meeting open to the representatives 
of consumers, workers, shareholders and the community Tlic 
Directors and Managers will base to be ready to answer ques- 
tions with clarity and frankness so as to carry conviction to 
the people. Such a procedure would promote public account- 
ability and generate enormous goodwill for the indus'ncs 
concerned. 

Factories should also take a serious note of the increas- 
ing pollution of air and water due lo poisonous effluents 
contaminating the risers and esen oceans, smoky chimneys 
poisoning the enslronmcnl, scasclcss cutting down of trees 
and destruction of other types of natural wealth including fer- 
tile lands for the erection of buildings and structures. It is 
hoped that the Union Goscmmcni would soon enact the 
necessary legislation in this respect At ans rale, the priiate 
sector ought to recognise its own obligations m the matter 
and cooperate wiili the Slate in mitigating the hazards of pol- 
lution. Performance in this sphere should form an essentie-’ 
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part of the Social Audit of various establishments. I may add . 
that most of the suggestions mentioned above would apply 
almost equally to public sector undertakings. 

Payment of Taxes 

Several committees and commissions appointed by the 
Government of India have suggested a variety of measures 
for checking large-scale tax evasion and avoidance by the 
business community. A comprehensive Bill, based- on the re- 
commendations of the Wanchoo Commission, has already 
been passed in the Parliament, While the Government 
would tty its best to plug various loopholes in the tax-collec- 
tion machinery, it is expected of the private sector to cany' 
on clean, honest and socially-conscious business and indus- 
try. Tlic existing malpractices should be abandoned by en- 
trepreneurs and businessmen .so that the present stigma which 
defames the private sector is gradually erased from the 
minds of the people. 

The Central Government too may consider a practical 
suggestion that liberal concc.ssions in Income Tax should be 
granted on that portion of the income which is invested in 
high-priority industries specified in the Five Year Plans. It 
may. perhaps, not be possible for the Ministry of Finance to 
lower the existing rates of Income Tax for the higher slabs, 
although such a step was strongly recommended by Profes- 
sor Kaldor of the United Kingdom about two decades ago, 
and has been repeated with some variations by the Wanchoo 
Commission. There will, however, be a positive advantage 
in giving definite incentives for investment in those sectors 
which arc regrsrded as crucial for quickening the pace of eco- 
nomic progress. Such a .strategy would be a direct incentiv'e 
50 additional resource mobilisation and will discour.agc tax 
C'.aslon at least in some mc.asurc. 

ft is clear as crystal that banning donations to political 
p.ar.ies by business and industrial establishments has opened 
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the flood-gates of corruption and black market on an unpre- 
cedented scale. It is essential to rewew tWs policy and lake 
appropriate action w-ithout losing any more rime. 

Certain other suggestions of the business community on 
this subject may be considered by the Government for whal- 
cs'er they are worth. WTiat really required is the generation 
of a conducive climate of trust and confidence between the 
Slate and the private sector. Otherwise, the present tug-of- 
war bettteen fresh legislation and organised tax evasion would 
continue unabated and the almost parallel economy present- 
ly run by black money nould tend to undermine the very 
foundations of our democra<^ and socialism. 

Avoidance of Conspicuous Consumption 
In a poor and developing country like Jndia, t he ne ed 
for maximum public savings is of pivotal importance for 
achieving an accelerated tempo of economic growth This 
would be practicable only if there is a general atmosphere of 
simplicity and austerity in all walks of life In view of the 
urgent need for bridging economic disparities in the socialist 
democracy it is all the more desirable that display of wealth 
is avoided in all private or public activities. Though this so- 
cial evil is not confined to the private sector, it would be in 
the interest of Indian industrialists and businessmen to curb 
conspicuous consumption with care and attention. It is patent 
that luxurious expenditure causes unnecessary jealousy and 
adverse criticism. From the social as well as psychological 
viewpoints, it would, therefore, be wise to avoid ostentati- 
ous living under all circumstances 

It also stands to reason that the production of luxury 
articfes meant for the consumption of the opuhnt classes 
should be suitably restricted and there should be accorded a 
much higher priority for producing goods needed by the 
masses. This could be one of the waj’S for raising the living 
standard of the common man, and bridging the gaping gulf 
between the rich and the poor under democratic 
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Crisl*: of Character 

fn the iiitimatc reckoning, India is today faced with 
a crisis of character which, in my view, is much more wri- 

titan other crises connected with violence, rising prices, 
scarcity of food and essential commodities. .The Govern- 
nicni and private welfare institutions may prepare first-rate 
sjicmcs for the social and economic advancement of the 
countty. But without men of doubtless integrity and cha- 
racter for implementing these plans, all our clTorts shall in- 
evitably lead to despair and frustration. Bribery and cor- 
ruption would cat into the very vitals of our national life, 
and damage our s(x:ial and moral fabric l>cyond repair. 
We have, therefore, to recognise the basic tnith that there 
arc human, moral and spiritual values in life which are 
iTiiicli more important than mere material aflluencc. 

Any discussion about Gandhiji’s ‘tru.stccship’ idea 
would prove to be an exercise in futility if tlic primary duly 
of sustaining ethical standards is not faced squarely. With- 
out an attitude of integrity and earnestness, such discus- 
sions would degenerate into a game of ‘hide and seek'. Ever- 
widening distrust between the State and private business 
would make for distortions in our economy and inc.scapa- 
bly lead to the proliferation of bureaucracy in unending 
circles, engulfing the whole nation in tlic rising tides of a 
centralised authority. Let us hoi>c and pray that good 
sense would prevail on all sides and a practical solution will 
be hammered out on Gnndhian lines without further loss 
of time. 

India is a land of destiny and. instead of imitating 
Oilier countries, she must forge new patterns and innova- 
tions of democracy and socialism which would not only 
fortify her own interests but also present a unique model 
to <nhcr nations of the world. Winds of change arc blow- 
ing fast and even wiih fury, and there is hardly any time 
to io-s' in fruitless controversies. 
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Conference on Trusteeship . 

It is a matter of satisfaction that the Sevagram Ashram 
Foundation convened a Conference on Trusteeship at Ach* 
arya Vinoba’s Paunar Ashram near Wardha on 7, 8, 9 Sep- 
tember 1973. It was attended by prominent and represen- 
tative industrialists and businessmen from different parts of 
India, including Shri Naval Tata, Shri S.P. Godrej, Shri 
Madanmohan Mangaldas and Shri Ramkrishna Bajaj. The 
then Union Minister of Industrial Development, Shri C. 
Subramaniara, also participated in the discussions. Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhij In a spedal message, welcomed 
the idea and hoped that ‘under the influence of Vinobaji’s 
thought the Conference would lead to useful and beneficial 
results’. 

After detailed discussions for two days on the basis of 
a Working Paper prepared by me, the following consensus 
emerged: 

In accordance with the Industrial Policy resolu- 
tion of the Government of India, both the pri- 
vate and public sectors of Industry and business 
should continue to be given adequate scope for 
playing their respective roles within the over- 
all frame-work of planned economic develop- 
ment. 

2. India is rightly committed to the establishment 
of a socialist democratic society But Indian 
; socialism must be evolved in accordance with 
the nation’s innate culture and traditions and. 
as the Prime Minister has often observed. 

, should not become a “carbon copy” of the so- 
^ cialist patterns obtaining in other countries In 
! this context, Gandhiji’s concept of “Trustec- 
j ship”, in relation to the consumer, the worker. 

. the shareholder and the community, as spelt out 
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in tiic above Working Paper, should be studied 
in depth with a view to giving it a practical 
shape for implementation Uirough organised 
collective action. 

3. Concerted efforts will have to be made for in- 
creasing production particularly of commodi- 
ties for the consumption of the masses, and for 
ensuring their equitable distribution at reasonable 
prices. Various difTiculties in this regard W’ill 
have to be resolved expeditiously through con- 
sultations between Government and represen- 
tatives of agriculture, trade and industry in an 
atmosphere of mutual confidence and goodwill. 

4. It is also imperative that industry, commerce and 
trade recognise their own social obligations and 
take effective steps to implement Fair Trade 
Practices through self-discipline. 

5. In particular, the wide-spread evil of adultera- 
tion in consumer goods, specially of food arti- 
cles and drugs, must be curbed with an iron 
hand. The business community should c.xtcnd 
its fullest cooperation to the Government in its 
eradication. The anti-adulteration legislation 
needs to be made much more rigorous and puni- 
tive. 

fi. Active participation in the community service and 
development programmes, in rural as well as ur- 
b.m areas, ought to be deemed as an essential 
part of the social responsibility in industrial en- 
terprises, 

Tliis consensus statement was subsequently con.sidcrcd 
in some deplli by the Federation of the Chambers of Com- 
merce and Industrj', Fair Trade Practices Association, the 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber and the All India Manufactu- 
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rers’ Organisation at their respective meetings and seminars. 
It is hoped that this consensus would lead to concrete action 
on the part o? different organisatiorts o£ Industry and Com- 
merce in the country so that Gandhiji’s idea of trusteeship 
may, in due course, be given a practical shape as a work- 
ing model for economic development. 



CHAPTER in 


Educaiioii for Development 


1 liu;\-cigiu years ago. a National Hducation Confer- 
cncc vwis convened at Wardha in October, 1937, on the 
occasun) id tlie Silver Jubilee celebrations of the Shikshu 
Mandal founded by the late Janinalal Bajaj. Tlicsc deli- 
berations, presided o\cr by Gandhiji himself, gave birth to 
tlie system of Basic education which the Mahatma regarded 
as his "Iasi and the best gift to the nation.” This pattern 
attached tlie highest value to the imparling of all-rotmd cdu- 
c.ition to children tltrough creative and productive activi- 
ties which promoted in them tlie qiinlitic.s of self-reliance 
and dignity of labour for a non-cxploitativc social order, 
riie scheme of Basic education wa.s introduced in almo.st 
all the Stales of India, with varying degrees of success and 
failuies This is not liic time to lay blame at one another’s 
door and indulge in mutual recrimination. However, the 
fact remains that, for various reasons, Basic education has 
not yet been given a fair trial in the country. The Univer- 
sity Education C'oinmission commended this .sy.slem for 
adoption mn only at the Primary and Secondary levels but 
also in the Universities. Tlie Commission on .Secondary 
liducation abo recommended that “the methods of tcacliing 
in schools should endeavour to create in the students a genuine 
au.achmcni to work and a desire to do it as cnicicntly. 
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lonestly and thoroughly as possible.** The Education Com- 
tnission made it clear that in their view “the essential prin- 
ciples of Basic education are so important that th^' should 
guide and shape the educational system at all levels.” And 
yet, hardly anything has been done so far to implement 
these ideas in actual practice over the years. 

Basic Edocation 

New terms like ‘work-experience* and ‘vocationalisa- 
lion’ have been coined for replacing the word ‘Basic*. Gan- 
dhiji had declared in categorical terms that ‘Nai Talim’ was 
meant to be practised from the time of birth to the grave. 
Recently, the UNESCO Commission on the Development 
of Education has also recommended the building up of ‘a 
continually evolving body of knmvicdge all through life — 
learning to be*. Though I would not like to raise controver- 
sies over words, I do not really see why we should fight shy 
of the term ‘basic education’ which was described by Dr. 
John Dewey as ‘one step ahead of all other schemes.’ Even 
Professor Gunnar Myrdal, in his monumental publication 
entitled The Asian Drama’, has expressed his definite opini- 
on that “basiC'Oriented primary education could be the ideal 
solution to the much need^ refoim "of the curriculum and 
teaching methods in Indian schools.” 

NVhile the fundamental principles of Basic education, 
as enunciated by Mahatma Gandhi, are as relevant today 
as thej’ were ihirtj-eight years ago, the methodology and 
the paraphernalia of teaching a re'bo'und to undergo a per- 
ceptible change. In 1937, India was not a free nation, and 
there were no Five-Year Plans. Now that we arc an indep- 
endent country' and intend laucefcieg the Fiith Five-Year 
Plan with a large outlav amounling to fifty thousand crores 
of rupees on a variety of programmes and projects in urban 
as well as raral areas, Basic and Post-Bas*- schools, instea 
of concentrating on spinning and wea^-rng slone, could cor- 
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relate dillercnt ac.'idemic Mibjcds with all the developmental 
.schemes in the nciglibourhood. It .should no longer be neces- 
sary for tiicsc educational institutions, except for .some train- 
mg” centres, to have their own farms and workshop.s. 'I hcy 
may, of course, po.sscss a set of ba.sic tools and implements. 
Hut the whole phy.sical and .social environment could .serve 
as their basic activity for tlic purpo,scs of correlation. Such 
involvement of the student community in development work 
would enrich both education as well as the planning pro- 
cesses. 


Tlic New Kdiicalional Structure 

As regards the educational structure for various stagc.s. 
the Irducaiion Commission and the National Education Policy 
Resolution of the Government of India (1968) have recom- 
mended the adoption of l()f2+3 pattern. In my view, this 
pattern should now be accepted by all the State Govern- 
ments without entering into further controversies. The first 
10 years may be sub-divided into the Ba.sic stage of 7 years 
and the Post-basic stage of 3 years. In the Basic .schools, 
cliildren should be given general education through creative 
activities and intimate knowledge of the .social environment: 
the Post-basic schools tire c.spcctcd to imparl education with 
a vocational bias, training .students in socially useful and 
productive ciafls suited to local needs and manpower re- 
quirements. 

Huriug tlie Higher Secondary stage of 2 years, students 
may undergo training in many specialised courses of a tcclj- 
nical nature which would enable them to earn their livinu 
and bacomc sclf-sup{Kirling. It should, however, be open to 
.such students to pursue higiicr .studies at any time in future. 
ITcw' diploma coui.ses may include a variety of subjects like 
agriculture, animal iiushandry. dairying, rural cnginccriuK. 
ar-ro-indu.strie.s. accountancy, banking and insurance, ca- 
oper.ation. management, .salesmanship, teaching, con.struction. 
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smithy, laundry, carpentry, radio and automobile repairs, 
para-medical courses, etc. This list is only illustrative and 
could be enlarged indefinitely to suit employment opportuni- 
ties in cities and villages. Various Government Departments 
could introduce their own diploma courses in accordance with 
their requirements. It would be desirable to locate these two- 
year Diploma Courses in Higher Secondary Schools rather 
than in Colleges, although some degree of elasticity may be 
necessary in this respect. 

In several Stales, the syllabus for the two-year Course 
has been framed on traditional lines of ‘Intermediate* classes, 
without introducing practical vocational courses for which 
there is a felt need in the region. This would fail to achieve the 
basic objective of the new educational pattern, namely, to 
siphon off at least half of the student population towards 
meaningful employment so that the unnecessary rush for 
admission to Universities is automatically controlled in a subs- 
tantial measure. In some States like Maharashtra, the new 
pattern would add one year to the total period of education 
from the primary to the University stages. If the scheme of 
two-year Diploma Courses is not implemented in the right 
way, the students would have to spend one more year for no 
tangible gains and the parents shall be burdened with addi- 
tional expenditure without enabling their sons and daughters 
to settle down in life after completing their Secondary edu- 
cation. 

The first Degree Course m the Universities should be 
of three years’ duration, followed by Post-Graduate and Re- 
search Courses of varj’ing durations. Here again, greater 
emphasis has to be laid on vocational and technical courses 
in agriculture, science,, technology, medicine, commerce and 
business management. 

Courses of Study 

The Courses of Study at all stages should emphasise 
three fundamental ^•alues: 
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(i) Sclf-rcliancc and dignity of labour through tiic 
use of work as a pan of the educational pro- 
gramme; 

(ii) a spirit of nationalism and social responsibility 
through the involvement of students and tea- 
clicrs in meaningful programmes of community 
service; and 

(iii) the promotion of a secular outlook Sarvadharmn 
Samabhava through a proper understanding of 
the fundamental unity of all religions. 

Incorporation of these basic values in the curricula 
could be achieved through the following programmes: 

(a I 'Safai' and maintenance of campus; 

(b) Participation in productive work relating to 
agricultural operations in the .school, family 
farms or the neighbourhood, through suitable 
adjustment of vocations; 

(c) Teaching of socially useful and productive 
crafts; 

(d) Cultivation of hobbies; 

tc) Adoption of new methods of teaching which pro- 
vide opportunities for work with hands to the 
maximum extent possible in every subject; 

(f) F.stablishing close contacts between the educa- 
tional institutions and the community through 
programmes of mutual sen-ice and support; 

(g) Participation in programmes of relief in times of 
famine, flood, epidemic and other natural cala- 
mities; and 

fill Organising suitable programmes of adult edu- 
cation. including the spread of functional liter- 
acy. 

At present, there arc too many vacations in our cduca- 
tio.na! instiuitions. they ought to be pruned and adjusted for 
imp.iftinp intensive education according to local needs. 
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As regards subjects of study, special emphasis should 
be laid on the teaching of science, mathematics, agriculture 
and technology. 

The Courses of Study should include general know- 
ledge of our composite cultural heritage, a brief history of 
the Indian freedom movement, emphasising national unity 
and the fundamental values of non-violence, democracy, 
social justice and secularism as enshrined in our Constitu- 
tion. Noticeable progress during the Post-Independence 
period in various spheres ought to be adequately highlight- 
ed. 

To this end, text-books of high quality must be placed 
in the hands of students. The NCERT has been doing 
valuable work in this direction; it may be further encourag- 
ed and intensified. Suitable handbooks containing informa- 
tion about new methods of (caching should be prepared for 
the teachers as well. 

A study of Gandhian Thought should be introduced in 
the curricula of diftercnl subjects like economics, politics, 
education, sociology, and philosophy, at the secondary and 
university stages. 

Training in Yogasanas and the basic principles of Natu- 
ropathy should be encouraged. 

' Education and Economic Gro^rih 

As mentioned earlier, there must be a close and intimate 
link between education and economic growth or develop- 
ment. As the UNESCO Commission observes, ‘care must be 
taken to harmonize inteljcctual an^ manual Jraining and 
constantly to-corrclate-studies_an d work .* At the Primary 
or Basic stage, children should be educated through simple 
crafts and creative activities in conformity with the physi- 
cal and social conditions. This should apply to schools in 
both rural and urban areas, without any distinction. 

At the Secondary or Post-Basic stage, there should be 
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provision for diversified technical and vocational education, 
so that students could engage themselves in productive activi- 
ties and develop a spirit of self-reliance. They should be given 
opportunities to participate m various developmental activi- 
ties of the area, specially relating to agriculture, animal hus- 
bandly- and dairying and afforestation in the rural areas and 
industry, construction, trade and commerce in the urban 
areas. 

At the Higher Secondary stage of two-year duration, 
students may be trained in a variety of practical courses suit- 
able for cities and villages, after which they could be absorbed 
in different vocations in accordance with actual require- 
ments. 

At the University stage loo, agricultural farms, indust- 
rial units of dilTcrcnt sizes, and a variety of development pro- 
jects covild be attached to different Colleges and Centres of 
Higher education. The N.C.C. and N.S.S. programmes ought 
to be oriented towards constructive and productive activities. 
The principle of ‘earning while learning’ could be implement- 
ed in a more systematic manner at this stage. 

Education and Social Justice 

In order to build up a democratic, socialist and secu- 
lar democracy in India, it is necessary that all students, 
from the Primaiy to the University stages, should be imbu- 
ed witfi the spirit of national unity, social cohesion and com- 
munity service. Real national integration could be achiev- 
ed only by building up a castclcss, multi-religious and multi- 
lingual society based on equality of opportunity and social 
jti'ticc. From this standpoint, an atmosphere of equal res- 
pect for a!i religions, and social equality must be generated 
in all sclnxils and colleges. 

Tliis would lx; feasible only if a common school system 
of public education i.s adopted as (he national goal and im- 
plemented effectively both in cities and villages, during (he 
next five years or so. As recommended by the Education 
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Commission, primary and secondary schools should be open 
to all children irrespective of caste, creed, community, re- 
ligion, economic condition or social status. As a corollary, 
the existing Public schools and other private institutions, 
charging higher tuition fees and admitting students belong- 
ing predominantly to the richer classes, must now fall in 
line with the common school pattern, having uniform tuition 
fees and other charges. 

Furthermore, institutions run by different castes, com- 
munities and religious denominations must now become a 
thing of the past; they should conform to the common sys- 
tem of public education in the larger interests of the country. 
Even at the collegiate and university stages, the words ‘Hindu’, 
‘Muslim’, and ‘Christian’ should disappear from the names 
of educational institutions. Under a socialist and secular 
society, these names have become anachronisms and must 
go. 

With a view to providing ample opportunities to stu- 
dents belonging to weaker segments of the population, a 
large number of merit scholarships ought to be available 
at all stages of education, especially to vulnerable sections 
In sum, not a single child should be deprived of the high- 
est available education in the country simply because his 
parents happen to be poor and cannot afford to send him 
to a school or college. 

Scope for New Experiments 

While a common school system is desirable from the 
standpoint of social justice and national unity, the State 
Governments should give positive encouragement to educa- 
tional institutions at various levels for conducting new ex- 
periments in teaching methods, examination system, com- 
bination of subjects in the curriculum, preparation of text- 
books and training of teachers. Emphasis on uniformity 
need not hamper innovations and research in the educa- 
tional sphere. Such experimental schools or colleges may 
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h' aliowcd to gain experience in different directions with- 
out undue interference from die Eductition Depwtmcnts. 
The concept of •autonomous colleges’ should now be given 
a definite shape. The State Boards of Education would, of 
course, issue regular certificates to successful candidates of 
tiicsc institutions on the recommendation of the Manage- 
ment. Panels of Experts should, however, assess the per- 
formance of such experimental institutions from time to 
time in the interests of maintaining efficiency and high 
Standards. 


Commimily Service 

Some form of social and national service ought to be 
made an integral part of education at ail stages. This could 
be done by making provision for active sludcnl participa- 
tion in programmes of community living in scliool or col- 
lege campuses and in a variety of developmental schemes 
in the neighbourhood, relating to agriculture, industry, so- 
cial welfare and building construction. 

Within the educational campus, students could engage 
tficmsclvc.s in tlic cleaning of rooms and the premises, level- 
ling Jiic playground, maintaining a garden, polishing the fur- 
niture, whitewashing the waifs and painting the doors and 
window.s. Community living should be particularly empha- 
si.scd in the Hostels where students could attend to their own 
needs, without engaging servants. Regular participation in 
developmental activities may include programmes of public 
.sanitation, soil conservation, aflorcvlation, minor irrigation 
projects, road construction and adult literacy, 

l:ac!i scliool .and college should draw tip ii.s own .scheme 
of social service by maintaining a close liaison with Commu- 
nity 1 Jcveiopmeni Blocks, the concerned Departments of state 
Covernments and various voluntary organizafioas. Such pro- 
grammes of community service must be woven into the ore- 
cour.<e,s of study and otigitt not to K’ regarded mere- 
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ly as extra-curricular activities. Performance of students in 
such development projects should be properly assessed and 
accounted for in the examination system. 

In addition, labour and social service camps may be 
organised each year during vacations in each district. Speci- 
fic development projects should be selected in consultation 
with the district agencies. A part of funds required for 
these camps could be obtained from the local rural works 
programmes. 


Moral Education 

As recommended by both Radhakrishnan and Kothari 
Commissions, organised attempts should be made for im- 
parting moral and religious education in schools and col- 
leges according to a graded and phased programme. For 
example, all educational institutions may start work with 
a few minutes of common or silent prayer and meditation. 
With a view to creating a healthy atmosphere for the unity 
of all religions, one or two periods in a week should be set 
aside in the time-table for such instruction In the earlier 
stages, students may be acquainted with the lives of great 
religious leaders, their well-known writings and basic teach- 
ings which are common to all faiths. In the higher classes, 
a comparative study of different religions must be encour- 
aged This is indispensable for building up a multilingual, 
multi-racial and muln-religious society in India as also other 
developing countries of Asia and Africa. 

Besides direct teaching in the class rooms, general atmos- 
phere in our educational institutions, including the extra- 
curricular activities, should promote religious synthesis and 
integration. India today is faced with a crisis of character 
and the inculcation of ethical values in our youngmen and 
women is, doubtless, of crucial significance. This ought to be 
considered the responsibility of all the teachers, and not 
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merely of (hose who may be teaching various rciigious or 
ethical subjects. 

Examination Reform 

As rightly emphasised by the U.G.C.. if any single re- 
form in University education is to be suggc.slcd. it should be 
that of examinations. Tiiis is true of the examination .sy.s- 
tem at the primary' and secondary stages as well. The cur- 
rent system lias a crippling effect on the phj'sicah mental 
and moral capacities of students and has resulted in the low- 
ering of academic standards, weakening of discipline and the 
use of unfair and immoral means for securing certificates, 
diplomas and degrees. 

It is. thus, essential to reform the examination system 
in a radical manner, without further delay. This subject has 
been examined in detail by various Committees and Com- 
missions and a number of practical recommendations have 
been made from time to time. Some of these recommenda- 
tions should now be implemented with a sense of emergency. 

Hriefly, the examination system should not only assess 
the intellectual attainments of students but also lake into 
acrouni their active participation in productive activities and 
in co-ciirricular programmes of games, sports, athletics, and 
'ocinl service, as also their quality of character. 

De-linking Degrees uith Employment 

.At present, various Government Departments recruit 
candidates through the Public .Service Commissions, mostly 
on ilic strongtii of their University Degrees. In consequence, 
there is a tendency among students to pass the examinations, 
through f.air means or foul, for obtaining these degrees. Many 
years ago, the Union Government had appointed a Special 
Committee, under the chairmanship of Professor Ilumayun 
Kabir. to study this subject in detail. The Committee ii.ad 
rc^,oninu’nded lliat. except for some all-India services like 
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the I.A.S., the Government Departments should prescribe 
their own courses of study and hold examinations for re- 
cruitment, without insisting on University degrees. Private 
employers could follow the same practice. These courses 
may also be introduced in the Higher Secondary Schools 
an d even Colleg es undet-ihe-pcotmsed schsme of 104-2+3^ 

De-Iinhing of Government employment with Degrees 
would not only discourage undue rush for admissions to 
Universities and eliminate corrupt practices in examina- 
tions, but also enable the Government to secure better can- 
didates for their departmental work.. It would encourage 
several progressive educational institutions to introduce a 
variety of innovations in the academic sphere. 

Cooperation of Parents 

It is absolutely essential that the parents of students, 
at all levels, should be actively involved in the crucial task 
of educational reconstruction in India. From' the earliest 
stages, fathers and mothers must pay proper attention to 
the progress of their children, at home and in school, and 
there should be close coordination between the paients and 
teachers. For this purpose, parent-teacher associations ought 
to be a regular feature in our educational institutions. Such 
liaison between the two would make for higher educational 
standards and develop the personality of students in a much 
better way. The help of parents may also be sought by the 
heads of institutions in enforcing discipline and improving 
the general behaviour of the pupils. In fact, each home should 
be developed as a basic educational unit in real terms 

Involvement of Students 

Above all, the cooperation of students in schools and 
colleges ought to be enlisted for reconstructing the existing 
educational system. Children bom in Free India have now 
become adults and responsible citizens of the countiy. Tbey 
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cheri^i new ambitions and aspirations and arc anxious to 
-settle down as useful and respectable cUixens, without hav- 
ing lo face unemployment and frustration. Their views, 
therefore, must be given due weight in overhauling the 
courses of study, preparation of text-books, participation in 
community service and development activities, examination 
refonn, and improvement of teaching methods. They should 
he closely associated not only with the implementation of 
different student welfare programmes, but also witii (he 
decision-making processes in educational reforms. Student 
Unions could be utilised for enforcing self-discipline and 
creating a sense of greater responsibility in the younger gen- 
eration, In Universities, a few representatives of students may 
be inchidcd in tlic Senate and even the Academic Council. 

The yoiitlt should be made to understand that the pre- 
sent methods of violence and destruction of public properly 
would do incalculable Imrm to tiic democratic fabric of the 
countrs’. Violence inevitably provokes counter-violence and 
creates conditions of a virtual civil war which, in turn, pro- 
motes fascist tendencies in State administration. Dr. Arnold 
Toynbee, in his recent publication entitled 'Surviving the 
riitiin?*, tenders the following significant advice to the young- 
er generation; 

“Try' to put yourself in the other people’s place and 
to see why liicy hold these opinions or do these things 
with which you so strongly disagree. Go on opposing 
the conservative-minded members of your parents’ 
generation. Certainly try to resist them and to defeat 
them insofar as their ideas and ideals seem to you 
U) be mistaken, but do this in the (lamihi spirit; do it 
without hatred." 



CHAPTER IV 


A Drift to Disaster 


After the dawn of Independence 28 years ago. we can 
be legitimately proud of a variety of achievements in differ- 
ent spheres of national planning- Despite many difficulties 
and hardships, including wars with China and Pakistan and 
natural calamities like droughts and floods, India has been 
marching ahead steadily over the decades. It would, there- 
fore, be improper to sound a note of pessimism or despair 
in general terms. In truUi, all of us must put our shoulders 
to the wheel so that the nation may progress ami prosper. 


Mnoba’s Message 

Even so, it must be conceded with frankness that our 
functioning in the educational sphere has been far from satis- 
factory. W'hen a jouraal'tst asked Rislu Vinoba for a mes- 
sage cn 15 August, 1947, he had observed: "to me, Swara/ 
signifies two essential symbols — a new flag and a ne-// paitem 
of education; the flag has already changed, srA I krxc a 
new' educational system will be ushered in ’-tzy ir.crL' "Vt 
must, however, admit without hesitation f.:ar -e- 

ports of committees and commissions, tin ' 7 -^ .v'ixz. 
education continues to hold the field n: ^ r-v- 

nant manner. In several respects , xtz nerx 
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and ilircaicns to imperil the very foundations of our dcinoc- 
racy. 

Ten years before the advent of freedom, I had the pri- 
vilege of convening the first National Education Conference 
at Wardha in October 1937, over which Maliatma Gandhi 
iiimself presided. It was this Conference wiiich gave birth to 
liic scheme of Basic education under the stewardship of the 
late Dr. Zakir Husain. Although the Government of India 
and the State Governments accepted Basic education as the 
national pattern, it was never given a fair deal. 

Sevagram Conference 

1, therefore, convened another National Education Con- 
ference at Sevagnun in October 1972, which was inaugura- 
ted by Prime Minister Indira Gandhi. It was attended by al- 
most all the Education Ministers of different States, a good 
number of Vicc-Ciianccllors and many eminent educationists 
of the country. After detailed discussions for three days, tJic 
Conference issued ;i 'consensus’ statement declaring fJiat 
■‘education at ail levels should be imparled through socially 
useful :md productive activity, linked with economic growth 
and development, in both rural and urban areas.” 

It was also agreed that the course of study from the 
Primary to University levels shotdd emphasise dignity of lab- 
our. .'.pirit of nationalism and .social responsibility and incul- 
cation of ctiiical and moral values, stressing the essentia! 
unity of religions. Tiic Conference recommended that Uni- 
vcnsiiy degrees should be delinked with employment in both 
public as well as private sectors. Purihcrniorc, the examina- 
tion system should be based on continuous assessment of 
not only the intellectual attainment of students but also their 
active participation in productive tind development activities, 
community service, discipline and general demeanour.’ 
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Three years have rolled by. but the Ministry of Educa- 
tion has not so far taken any initiative in asb'ne the State 
Governments to implement these recommendations ^ith a 
sense of emergency. Nonetheless, I't is grati^nng to cote that 
the Planning Commission has included some of these basic 
ideas in the educational programme contained in the Draft 
Fifth Five Year Plan. Moreover, several State Gos'emments. 
including Karnataka, Tamil Nadu, Andhra Pradesh. Rajas- 
than, Haiyana and Madhya Pradesh, have convened State- 
level Educational Conferences to discuss in depth the State- 
ment of the Sevagram Education Conference. I am happy 
that these Governments have accepted the recommendations 
almost in iQlo. and it is hoped that their implementation will 
nor lag behind. 

Need for Radical Reforms 

It IS admitted on all hands that the current educational 
system in India as vvell as in other developing countries has 
outlived Its utility and must be refashioned in a radical man- 
ner. The UNESCO Commission on the Development of Edu- 
cation, m the course of tbeu- excellent report eniiiled ‘Team- 
ing to be’, have adopted the term ‘Basic Education’ for 
pnmar)' and secondar}’ stages and emphasised that -cdura- 
tion must cease being confined within school house walls, 
and many forms of social and economic activity must be 
used for educational purposes.” 

Dr. Gunnar Myrdal, recent recipient of the Nobel 
Prize, has expressed in unequivocal language thar ‘basic- 
oriented primary' education could be the ideal solution for 
the reform of teaching methods in Indian schools.” Profes- 
sor Castle of the United Kingdom, in his recent publication. 
‘Education Cor Sclf-liclp’, has described Basic education as 
“one of the most interesting and promising deveJopmenrs 
in Indian education.” Professor Paul Goodman calls the 
existing system as “compulsoo’ mis-education and asserts 
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and threatens to imperil the verj' foundations of our democ- 
racy. 

Ten years before the advent of freedom, I had the pri- 
vilege of convening the first National Education Conference 
at Wardha in October 1937, over which Mahatma Gandhi 
himself presided. It was this Conference which gave birth to 
the scheme of Basic education under the stewardship of the 
late Dr. Ztikir Husain. Although the Government of India 
and the State Governments accepted Basic education as the 
national pattern, it was never given a fair deal. 

Sevagram Conference 

I, tiicreforc, convened another National Education Con- 
ference at Sevagram in October 1972, which was inaugura- 
ted by Prime Minister Indira Gandhi, It was attended by al- 
most all the Education Ministers of diilerent States, a good 
number of Vice-Chancellors and many eminent educationists 
of the country. After detailed discussions for three days, the 
Conference issued a 'consensus' statement declaring that 
"education at all levels should be imparted through socially 
useful and productive activity, linked with economic growlli 
and development, in both rural and urban areas.” 

It was also agreed that the course of study from the 
Primar}' to University levels should emphasise dignity of lab- 
our, .spirit of nationalism and .social re.spon.sibility and incul- 
cation of ctiucal and moral values, stressing the essential 
unity of religions. The Conference recommended that Uni- 
versity degrees should be delinked with employment in both 
public as welt as private sectors. Fttrlhcrmorc, the examina- 
tion sy.stcm should be based on continuous assc.ssment of 
not only litc intellectual attainment of students but also their 
active participation in productive and development activities, 
community service, discipline and general demeanour.’ 

• I !;!)!,■ i;.S if irsi:^ (,i t!ii' Si'vai'f.nn Cniifi rrr.ci' Me 
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Three years have rolled by, but the Ministry of Educa- 
tion has not so far taken any inUiative in asking the State 
Governments to implement these recommendations with a 
sense of emergency. Nonetheless, it is gratifying to note that 
the Planning Commission has included some of these basic 
ideas in the educational programme contained in the Draft 
Fifth Five Year Plan. Moreover, several State Governments, 
including Karnataka, Tamil Nadu, Andhra Pradesh, Rajas- 
than, Haryana and Madhya Pradesh, have convened State- 
level Educational Conferences to discuss in depth the State- 
ment of the Sevagram Education Conference. I am happy 
that these Governments have accepted the recommendations 
almost in tqto, and it is hoped that their implementation will 
not lag behind. 

Need for Radical Reforms 

It is admitted on all hands that the current educational 
system in India as well as in other developing countries has 
outlived its utility and must be refashioned in a radical man- 
ner, The UNESCO Commission on the Development of Edu- 
cation, in the course of their excellent report entitled ‘Learn- 
ing to he’, have adopted the term ‘Basic Education’ for 
primary and secondary stages and emphasised that “educa- 
tion must cease being confined within school house walls, 
and many forms of social and economic activity must be 
used for educational purposes.” 

Dr. Gunnar Myrdal, recent recipient of the Nobel 
Prize, has expressed in unequivocal language that ‘basic- 
oriented primary education could be the ideal solution for 
the reform of teaching methods in Indian schools.” Profes- 
sor Castle of the United Kingdom, in his recent publication, 
‘Education for ScH-lielp’, has described Basic education as 
“one of the most interesting and promising developments 
in Indian education.” Professor Paul Goodman calls the 
existing system as “compulsory mis-education” and asserts 
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that the “schoolmonks, the administrators and professors 
have proliferated into a vested interest of the worst kind in 
human historj'”. 

Dr. Ivan lUich goes a step further and pleads for the 
cstablislimcni of a “de-schooling society” which will be free 
from the tyranny of academic walls. In brief, progressive 
educationalists the world over now recommend in unmis- 
takable terms that education should be a continuous and 
life-long process, clfectivcly linked with the physical and 
social environment of the child and providing ample oppor- 
tunities for his active participation in creative and produc- 
tive activities. This is the only practical way of augmenting 
production in agriculture and industry and making a dent 
on the problem of educated unemployment. Mere tiirkcring 
with this crucial issues would carry' us nowhere. 

Growth of Numbers 

During the last two decades, there has been a pheno- 
menal growth of numbers at die primary, secondary and 
University levels. But the quality of education has been go- 
ing down precipitously. Constitutional directive to make pri- 
mary' education free and compulsory has remained unfulfilled 
all these years. But any attempt to implement this directive 
during the Fifth and the Sixth Five Year Plans, without 
sincere efforts to upgrade the quality of elementary educa- 
tion on the basic pattern, would be an exercise in utter futi- 
lity. In fact, such an effort would make matters still worse 
and there would be a heavy flood ol not only unemployed 
but unemployable youngmen who would engulf the whole 
country into unprecedented catastrophe. 

Besides the ‘bookish' nature of our educational system, 
esnruption of various sorts has eaten into its very vitals, in- 
fecting tcacliers as well as students. Unscrupulous manae- 
ers have turned tiieir schools and colleges into vcrilablc 
‘business shops' which get exemption from taxes into the 
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bargain. It is very rare that the teachers actually get what 
they sign and, in turn, they exploit their students without 
pricks of conscience. Even in a State like Gujarat, where 
I functioned as the Chancellor of various Universities for 
five years, several professors guaranteed first divisions to 
their favourites on payment of silver. 

So far as the students arc concerned, mass copying 
has become almost their birth-right, and any resistance on 
the part of invigilators is threatened with dire consequences. 
And what is worse, wine has also entered into the academic 
world without shame or secrecy. This is, indeed, a tale too 
deep for tears. Citadels of learning have become dens of 
corruption. Gandhiji had designated teachers as the ‘cons- 
cience’ and the youth as the ‘salt’ of the nation. But, if the 
salt itself loses its flavour, all hopes for the survival of a 
nation are, obviously, dashed to the ground. 

Politics in Education 

To cap It all, during recent times there has been a tre- 
mendous pollution of pobtics in the educational atmosphere. 
Different political parties have systematicaJJy infiltrated into 
educational institutions, more specially at the collegiate and 
University levels. In consequence, several Universities m 
the country have become cockpits of party rivalries and, 
in the process, ruined themselves beyond repair. Recent 
elections to the Delhi University Students’ Union, m which 
the Congress and the Jan Sangh vied with each other and 
poured lakhs of rupees for capturing power, have been com- 
mented upon very adversely in the intellectual circles. 

The Banaras Hindu University has also been shaken al- 
most to the foundations due to politicalisation. Fortunately, 
firm handling of the situation by the aulhonties has given 
at least some respite to that premier University founded by 
the great national leader, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. 

Many years ago, when, as the General Secretary of the 
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C'Dngrcss, I Imikcd after the working of the ^'outli Cong- 
ress in vaiious States, 1 had made it a rule that no Youth 
Cemgress worker woukl seek’ any ticket for tlic State Ixgis- 
laUirc or the I’arliamcnl without putting in at least five 
years of liard work for instilling amongst youngmen the 
ideals of deifiocracy and socialism. 

1 had also instructed the Provincial Congress Com- 
mittees not to use Youth Congress workers for their party 
elections. This had a salutary clTect and a good number of 
able students joined the Youth Congress from a broad 
national standpoint, without indulging in narrow party poli- 
tics within the portals of the Universities, Gradually, the rot 
has set in and the Congress and other parlies have been try- 
ing to 'capture' the Students' Unions of various colleges and 
Universities without any scruples. 

liven during pre-Independence days, Mahatma Gandlti 
was of the delinitc view that youngmen, so long as they are 
students, shoidd be ‘searchers, and not politicians'. They 
should, doubtless, evince a living interest in national and in- 
ternational politics in a general way. The ideologies of vari- 
ous parties should be studied carefully by the students; they 
should also keep abreast of political events on the interna- 
tional chessboard with a view to studying their elTccts on 
natiomil :iirairs. Hut the teachers and students should in no 
case get involved in sordid party politics and the academic 
atmosphere of educational institutions should not be. allowed 
to he polluted and comipted by politicians. 

In my own case, 1 did not use the teaching stall and 
suidonts of tny colleges in Wardha when 1 stood for the Par- 
liamentary election in 19.S2, Shortly afterwards, when Pan- 
dit .Nehru ;isked me to become the General Secretary of the 
(.'ongress, 1 resigned the Prinicipalship and devoted full time 
to the .MC'C work, liven now, as Chainnan of the Shiks,ha 
Mandal which runs several colleges in Wardha, Nagpur and 
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Jabalpur, I see to it that party politics is kept out of the 
precincts of these institutions almost religiously. 

‘Achaiya Kul' 

I have not a shadow of doubt that political pollution 
of our educational institutions, if not checked with a firm 
hand, would spsU disaster and disintegrate the very roots 
of our democratic structure. Vinoba has recently initiated 
a new movement called ‘Acharj-a Kul’ which could be join- 
ed by only those teachers, writers and intellectuals who arc 
not members of any political party and who desire to build 
up a brotherhood of the leaching profession purely on 
national lines. 

The Acharya Kul is intended to study subjects of 
national and international importance objectively and im* 
partially and publish the ‘consensus* for the benefit of the 
general public from time to tune. This movement is gradual* 
ly gaining strength in the country and deserves full support 
at the hands of teachers from the Primary to the Univer- 
sity levels. In the absence of such a healthy and construc- 
tive movement, the present drift to politics in the educa- 
tional institutions would continue unabated and ultimately 
lead to a disaster of unimaginable proportions. I fervently 
hope and pray that this will not be allowed to happen. All 
the political parties should soon try to evolve among them- 
selves a Code of Conduct under which educational bodies 
would not be drawn into the whirlpool of politics for their 
selfish ends, and our schools, colllegcs and Universities will 
be permitted to function as lighthouses of community ser- 
vice and national reconstruction. 

Drift to Disaster 

Let me conclude by saying that I have deep faith and 
confidence in the youth of frre India. Given the necessar>’ 
guidance and motivation, they arc sure to rise to the high- 
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cst peaks of success in various spheres. During the last 
few decades, they have already registered renaarkable achie- 
vements in technical education, mountaineering, sports, arts 
and science. I am convinced that our youngmen arc second 
to none in this wide world; with proper training and encour- 
agement, they could break all records without much difficulty. 
But, if the politicians and the academic ‘monks’ go on cor- 
rupting them at the very roots, they would inevitably col- 
lapse like a house of cards and push tlie country down the 
precipice, 

A policy of drift in domestic, national and international 
affairs never pays dividends; instead of solving difficulties it 
tends to complicate them still further. At any rate, the pre- 
sent drift in the educational domain must end forthwith. 
Otherwise, it would prove to be a drift to disaster. 



CHAPTER V 


Lelevance of Gandhian Thought 


l am convinced that Gandhijfs approach to various 
‘['problems was very scientific, rational and practical; it was 
not dogmatic and Utopian as is often ima^ned by the so 
Icallcd intellectuals in India and abroad. Gandhiji did adhere 
Ho certain eternal truths firmly and without compromtsc. For 
example, he was of (he definite view that noble objectives 
<^ouId be achieved only through pure and truthful means. 
He was ‘a ^actic aljdeallst* and endeavoured to find realis- 
tic solutionsof different problems facing the country in the 
light of his rich and varied experience. I have, therefore, no 
jnanner of doubt that Gandhian thought is basically sound 
anTwIevant to our times. I would go a step further and state 
without any hesitation that instead of being medieval and 
out-of-date, Bapu’s ideas are even ahead of the times, and 
economic and political compulsions would inevitably force 
us to revert to them for resolving some of the paradoxes that 
intrigue us today. 

It is significant that the international Seminar on Gan- 
dbian Thought held in New Delhi from Januaiy’ 30 to Feb- 
ruary 5, 1970 generally agreed that “Gandhian thought has 
significant relevance for the modern world and that many 
things which have happened since he passed away have not 
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diminished bui hcightcnca its relevance.” Tlic ‘message’, is- 
sued by the Seminar at the end of its deliberations, added: 
“Tiic crisis that Gandhi faced is obviously not over 
but has been deepening, and the solutions that he 

proposed have not become out-dated Gandhi is 

still a living challenge to the economic thinking,. plan- 
ning and action not only in his own countiy but in all 
the countries of the world". 

‘Craze’ for Machinciy 

It is often thought that Mahatma Gandhi was essentially 
a religious ascetic and. consequently, averse to the fruits of 
modem science and technology. This is, surely, based on an 
unfortunate misconception. Gandhiji had repeatedly empha- 
sized that he was not against machinciy as such; he was only 
opposed to the ‘craze’ for labour-saving devices which plung- 
ed millions of people into the abyss of enforced idlcnp.ss. 
While preparing the draft of the ‘Gandhian Plan’ which was 
published by me with Gandhiji’s own Foreword in 1944. I 
one day requested the Mahatma to concretise his ideas about 
the use of the machine. He declared: 

“I entertain no fads in this regard. All that I desire is 
that every able-bodied citizen of India should be pro- 
vided with gainful employment. If electricity or even 
atomic energy could be used without di.splacing hu- 
man labour and creating unemployment, I will not 
raise my little finger against it. I am, however, still to 
tve convinced that this would be possible in a country 
like India where capital is scarce and labour abun- 
dant”, 

Gandhiji added: 

If the Government could provide full employment to 
our people without the help of Khadi and Village 
industries, 1 shall he prepared to wind up my cons- 
tructive programme in this sphere". 
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Discussing this problem with the Members of the Plan- 
ning Commission at the time of the formulation of the First 
Five Year Plan, Acharya Vinoba went a step further; 

“If the Government can find other avenues of emp- 
loyment for all those who ask for work, I shall have 
no hesitation in burning my wooden Charkha to 
cook one day’s meal, without shedding a single 
tear”. 

I do not think any modern economist could find fault with 
this clear enunciation of Gandhian views regarding mecha- 
nization in developing countries like India. 

In his important publication entitled Tire Asian 
Drama: An Inquirj" into (he Poicrty of Nations’, Professor 
Gunnar Myrdal has broadly supported Gandhiji’s emphasis 
on village and cottage industries because “South-Aslan 
countries now run the risk of creating petty islands of high* 
ly organised Western-type industries that will remain sur- 
rounded by a sea of stagnation”. The learned Professor 
obser\’es: 

“The development of industries in direct competition 
with existing cottage industries would take work and 
bread aw’ay from millions with no immediate alter- 
native source of empIojTnent or income. This would 
not be rational from a planning point of view. ... As 
for the workers m South-Asian cottage industry, there 
is no prospect of any large-scale adjustment for de- 
cades to come, particularly as the labour force sviU 
increase rapidly until the end of the century 

Emplojinent 

While giving a final shape to the Third Five Year Plan, 
the Planning Commission fried its very best to provide pro- 


1. Drflwrt, Vol. II. PI* 1219 20- 
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diminished but hcightcnca its relevance.’* The ‘message’, is- 
sued by the Seminar at the end of its deliberations, added: 
‘•The crisis that Gandhi faced is obviously not over 
but has been deepening, and the solutions that he 

proposed have not become out-dated Gandhi is 

still a living challenge to the economic thinking,, plan- 
ning and action not only in his own country but in all 
the countries of the world”. 

‘Craze’ for Machinerj- 

It is often thought that Mahatma Gandhi was essentially 
a religious ascetic and, consequently, averse to the friiit.s of 
modern science and technology. This is, surely, based on an 
unfortunate misconception. Gandhiji had repeatedly empha- 
sized that he was not against machinery as such; he was only 
opposed to the ‘craze’ for labour-saving devices which plung- 
ed millions of people into the abyss of enforced idlcnpss. 
While preparing the draft of the ‘Gandhian Plan’ which was 
published by me with Gandhiji’s own Foreword in 1944, I 
one day requested the Mahatma to concretise his ideas about 
the use of the machine. He declared; 

‘‘I entertain no fads in this regard. All that I desire is 
that cvciy able-bodied citizen of India should be pro- 
vided with gainful employment. If electricity or even 
atomic energy could be used without di.splacing hu- 
man labour and creating unemployment, I will not 
raise my little finger against it. 1 am, however, still to 
l>e convinced that this would be possible in a country' 
like India where capital is scarce and labour abun- 
dant”. 

Gandhiji added: 

If the Government could provide full employment to 
our people without the help of Khadi and Village 
indiKlries, T shall be prepared to wind up ray cons- 
tnictive programme in this sphere’*. 
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goal for the American nation. Progressive economic think- 
ing in the United Kingdom is also feeling worried about the 
highly centralized society where instead of more equitable 
distribution through the soaking of the rich, there are visi- 
ble signs of ‘soaking the poor’ through expensive technolo- 
gical advances and higher rates of indirect taxation which 
always hurt the poor sections much more disproportiona- 
tely.* 

'*.J’rofessor Galbraith has raised his voice_ against the 
birth of a few giant business corporations in the world which 
tend to reduce the State to a subservient position and bind 
the Establishment to a “techno-structure consisting of spe- 
cialists, planners and technicians.” “The major corpora- 
lipns’A -remarked, the Professor, “were concerned not with 
consumers’ well-being but their own— their security, growth, 
convenience, prestige, technological virtuosity and profits”* 
In order to avoid the penis of such an industrial system, Dr. 
Galbraith recommends the strong assertion of ‘other goals’ 
so that the new industrial State would become “responsive 
to the larger purposes of the society”.’ These goals would, 
doubtless, be essentially moral and human in line with 
Gandhian ideas and programmes. 

i Simple Life 

Mahatma Gandhi stood for a simple and, more or less, 
.self-sufTjcient living in the rural surroundings, mainly be- 
' cause he could foresee that a highly sophisticated and cent- 
ralized life in the cities would inescapably lead to the orga- 
nization of inhuman v iolence and aggressive nationalism 
resultlng‘in 'international tensions. He, therefore, advocated 
the establishment of ideal villages in India where the people 

2. A'ew Loadan, Dw. 5, 1969. 

3. T/tf Indian Frprfss, AlimeJatHtd, Jan. ], 1970. 

4 Thf Kew InduMnal State (1967), bj Profeswr J.K. G.ilbraUh, 
r- 399. 
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diictivc emp]o>-mcnt at least to all those persons who would 
be added to the labour force during the Plan period, with- 
out daring to liquidate the back-log of unemployed numbers 
durinc the previous plans. Ambitious programmes were formu- 
lated for nation-wide rural works including minor irrigation, 
soil reclamation and conservation, afforestation, village 
feeder roads, etc. Rural housing was also allotted a fairly 
high priority. Even so, we discovered that over five million 
persons would still remain without gainful jobs. Members 
of the Planning Commi.ssion, several of whom did not see 
eye to eye with Gandhiji. were, therefore, obliged to con- 
cede that there was no alternative but to go in for a bold 
national programme of village and cottage industries in the 
countr>’-sidc. The Khadi and Village Industries Commission 
wa.s given the a.ssurancc that whatever was organizationally 
feasible would be made financially possible. Such a catego- 
rical assurance had not been extended by the Planning Com- 
mission to any other sector or project. It had to be recogniz- 
ed that the Mahatma's ideas instead of being outworn and 
impractical were ver>' much relevant to the challenges of 
modem times. Even while the draft is being finalized for 
the Fifth Five Year Plan, the spectre of unemployment and 
under-employment continues to stare us in the face. It is in- 
disput.ablc that even at this stage a proper dent can be made 
on this vexed problem only through spreading a network 
of village, cottage and small industries throughout the 
country and. especially, in the rural areas. 

It is significant that during a recent Gallup poll in the 
United Slates of America. 78 per cent of the people opted 
for a policy of providing guaranteed work, while only a 
minority of per cent favoured a guaranteed annual in- 
come for the poor. This is mainly because the Americans arc 
now becoming increasingly conscious of ‘the dc-humaniz- 
ing aspects of a technological society.' Tlicy look forward 
to the growth of ‘a sense of community’ as a worthwhile 
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operation where each is equal to the other.*'* It was for 
such a Co-operative Com monwealth of na tiolis that Gandhi- 
ji worked ceaselessly throughout his life. He did hot' be- 
lieve in the efficacy of the atom bomb; instead, he pleaded 
for the evolution of the AtmK or soul forc e and regarded 
the world as his own family, irrespective of any distinctions 
of race, language or religion. As pointed out by Dr. Arnold 
Toynbee, the Mahatma “taught mankind a moral lesson in 
the field of politics, and this on the eve of the opening of 
the Atomic Age.”* 

Gandhiji's ideas regarding village self-sufficiency and 
world brotherhood may appear somewhat anomalous and 
parado.xical. When I requested him one day in Sevagram to 
clarify this apparent contradiction, Gandbijj put in: “I need 
not rush to the ends of the earth /or satjsfying ray primary 
wants of food, clothing and shelter. While living a simple and 
peaceful life in Sevagram \illage. I aspire not only to iden- 
tify myself .with humanify, but even to be in tune with the 
infinite”. 

Concept of Socialism 

It is sometimes alleged that under the guise of ‘trustee- 
ship’ Gandhiji was inclined to give a new lease of life to 
the capitalist sj-stem This again is an entirely erroneous 
notion. Gandhiji had made n abundantly clear times wiih- , 
out number that he only wanted to give one more chance toJ 
the capitalists to reform themsehes through voluntaiy effort. 
In case they failed to do so, it was alwa)s open to a democ- 
ratic State to enact the necessary legislation for restricting 
their profits and regulating the wages and prices of goods. 
The final draft which was appro\'ed by Gandhiji during his 

C. Selfeted TTcrls cf IfaJialma Gandfu, VoL VI, r 319. 

7. ITaSalno Ga*dhi : Hundred Tears, (Gandhi Teua Poondation, 
Xeir Delhi), 196S. p. 377. 
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could pursue the ideal of ‘plain living and high thinkjng’. 
While Bapu admired modern science, he wanted it td'bc “re- 
clothed and re-fashioned aright.’” One would naturaliy be 
curprised to know that the Defence Budget of the United 
States in 1970 was of the order of 79,800 million dollars, 
folhwscd by the Soviet Union's expenditure on armaments 
amounting to 40,000 million. In terms of the percentage of 
Gross National Product spent on armaments, the Soviet 
Union, however, tops the list with 15.2%, followed by Ame- 
rica spending 9..^''<' of its G.N.P. on defence. The total ex- 
penditure on armaments in the world, excluding the unknown 
figure of defence expenditure in China, aggregates to 165,000 
million dollars. If this fabulous amount was drastically seal- 
ed down and spent instead on raising the living standards of 
millions of half-famished and half-clothed people in the 
developing countries, the current gaping gap between the 
ricli and the poor nations could be bridged in a concrete 
manner, and the chances of a third World War averted with 
a measure of confidence. Thus. Gandhiji’s concept of non- 
violence is not a fad or a dogma; it is the. only sensible way 
of life which could make the world a better place to lix'c in. 

Decentralization 

Decentralization of economic and political power is a 
natural corollaiy to non-violence. To Gandhiji, economic 
exploitation was the essence of x'iolcncc in society and wars 
in future could be eschewed only by following a bold policy 
of decentralization through the organization of largely self- 
sufficient village communities. “Self-sufficiency,'’ stated 
Gandhiji. "does not mean narrowness”. “Man is as 
much self-dependent as inter-dependent, when depend- 
ence bccomc.s necessaiy in order to keep society in good 
order, it is no longer dependence, but becomes co- 


sts. 


: nr Ln.tf rha.or^ Vot. TI. l,y I'rnrehl, p, 
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“If Communism came without any ^olence, it would be 
welcome”. Gandhiji was once asked; “Bui Indian Commu- 
nists want in India Communism of the Stalin type and want 
to use your name for their purpose”. He firmly replied; 
“They won’t succeed." In India today Socialism is being con- 
fused with Communism and all kinds of motives arc being 
attributed to each other by the national leaders. It would, 
therefore, be worth our tthile recapitulating Gandhiji’s 
clear-cut ideas on the subject and avoid the obvious pit- 
falls. India must pursue the path of Socialism only through 
non-.violent«and.,democratic methods. Recourse to class-war 
and mutual hatred would prove to be suicidal. 

Pollution of Air and ^Valcr 

Further, as a result of the mad race after industrializa- 
tion, and urbanization, (he world is faced today with the 
serious menace of the pollution of air and water. President 
NUon had waged a relentless war against this grave danger 
and launched a campaign for “clean air, clean water and 
open spaces”. He declared; 

“We no longer can afford to consider air and water 
common property, free to be abused by anyone with- 
out regard to the consequences. . . The argument is 
J increasingly heard that a fundamental contradiction 

I has arisen between economic growth and the quality' 
of life, so that to have one we must forsake the other. 
The answ-er is cot to abandon growth, but to redirect 
it”.* 

Dr. Lament Cole, Professor of Ecology at Cornell Uni- 
'ersily, U.S,A., remarks that the fundamental problem of 
pollution is ‘our fetish for equating growth with progress’; 

“Economists state that companies must grow to sur- 
vive. We take pride in a gross national product grow- 


9. state of the Untott lleuage, 1970. 
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detention at the Aga Khan Palace in 1932 states in explicit 
terms that the doctrine o£ Trusteeship “docs not recognize 
any right of private ownership of property except so far as it 
mav be permitted by society for its own welfare”. “It does 
not exclude legislative regulation of the ownership and the 
use of wealth”. It is also explained without ambiguity tliat 
“under the Gandhian economic order, the character of pro- 
duction will be detemtined by social necessity and not by 
personal whim or greed"." I am of the definite view that 
Gandhiji’s concept of Trusfee.ship, iastcad of being vague 
and reactionary, was more radical than the current theories 
of Socialism. Some attempts have been made in India and 
eiscuherc to give a concrete shape to Gandhiji’s views on 
Tru.stce.ship in modern business and industry'. 1 have little 
doubt that Bapu's ideas, if translated into action, would not 
only provide to the world a better type of Socialism but also 
avoid considerable rccrimintition and blood-.shcd. 

Gandhi ji wanted every individual to begin Socialism with 
himself and not resort to forcible possession of other’s pro- 
perly. “The first step in the practice of Socialism”, declared he, 
"i.s to learn to use your hands and feel, to fold your bedding 
on getting up in the morning, wash your own clothes, help 
your mothers and sisters in cleaning the utensils and spin 
daily to provide yourself with the cloth you need". He added: 
“If tlicy practise Socialism in this w.ay. instead of talking or 
preaciiing to others, they would create a Socialist society in 
their immediate neighbourhood, with lhcm.sclvcs as the first 
convert.s”. 


Socmllsm V.S, CommtmisTO 

.Mahatma G,andhi was stoutly oppo.scd to the Com- 
munist methods of violence and class-war, “Communi.sm of 
the Russian type, said he, “would be repugnant to India". 

s. .rs;.' 0(5-4';, J ; Thf hn-t Thate, Vol. TI, pp. fl3.V34, 
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“If Communism came without any violence, it would be 
welcome". Gandhiji was once asked: “But Indian Commu- 
nists want in India Communism of the Stalin type and want 
to use your name for their purpose”. He firmly replied: 
“They won’t succeed." In India today Socialism is being con- 
fused with Communism and all kinds of motives arc being 
attributed to each other by the national leaders. It would, 
therefore, be worth our while recapitulating Gandhiji’s 
clear-cut ideas on the subject and avoid the obvious pit- 
falls. India must pursue the path of Socialism only through 
non-violent^d.democraUc methods. Recourse to class-war 
and mutual hatred would prove to be suicidal. 

Pollution of Air and Water 

Further, as a result of the mad race after industrializa- 
tion, and urbanization, the tvorld is faced today with the 
serious menace of the pollution of mr and water. President 
Nixon had waged a relentless war against this grave danger 
and launched a campaign for “clean air, clean water and 
open spaces”. He declared; 

“We no longer can afford to consider air and water 
common properly, free to be abused by anyone with- 
out regard to the consequences. . . The argument is 
I increasingly heard that a fundamental contradiction 
/ has arisen between economic growth and the qualifj' 
of life, so that to have one wc must forsake the other. 
The answer is not to abandon growth, but to redirect 
it”.* 

Dr. LamonI Cole, Professor of Ecology at Cornell Uni- 
versity, U.S.A., remarks that the fundamental problem of 
pollution is ‘our fetish for equating growth with progress’; 

“Economists state that companies must grow to sur- 
vive. We take pride in a gross national product grow- 


9. State of the VniOTi ileeiape, 1970. 
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III!’ at !>ci«'ccii four ami five per cent per year, and 
uc iiy to ir:norc the fact that our per capita pr<xiuc- 
uo» of trash is prowinr. at about the same rate. We 
arc told that our electrical peneratinp capacity must 
increase by ten per cent per year, but we forpet that 
all of that oncri’.y must eventually be imposed on the 
cnvirontucni as heat. ... If the bills for pollution 
were handed back to the sources of pollution, we 
miphi sec some surprisinp improvements in the quali- 
ty of our air. But such a system of social accounting. 
1 hasten to point out. involves political and ethical dc- 
cisums rather than purely technological ones.'"' 

In the I’niicd Kingdom as well, the Giwcrnmcnt lias re- 
cently nppshnled a Standing Commission for preventing the 
pi>liution of air and water by all possible means, including 
ilie regulation of the discharge of cITIueitts and the foul 
v.ipouis generated by automobiles. A British bi-monthly has 
wnilcn extensively on “Tlu' Politics of Pollution” in one o! 
Us recent issues and lias mentioned iionically that modem 
scictuv aiul technology which was supposed to contain satis- 
factory answers to all the problems has lauded society in a 
very stittieuU ami aw kward situation. 

!l is sometimes thought that the situation might be 
Ivttcr in Russia. But this is a delusion, Say.s (he London 
I'conomKt; 

"Because the Soviet Union is not a capitalist country 
it is often ihouglu that there must he less pollution 
there. roIUilion in the West is usually blamed on an 
economic system which takes no account of the cost 
of pollution to ss’cicty in general. Yet seems th.at 
tlu' .^osict Union is .as bad ns we are."" 

I". .tutv U'T>'. 

\r. '\f S-ri }Sff>5mK-r U'7f. 
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It is high time the Govemincnt of India also took spe- 
cial steps to prevent the pollution of air and water in the 
growing cities with a sense of urgency. 

‘Wealth never Satiates Man’ 

Our ancient Rishis and sages were ne\’er tired of rep- 
eating that “wealth by itself could never satiate man”.’ Gan- 
dhiji upheld his ideal of simplicity all the time. He was 
averse to all those economic and political activities which 
were devoid of moral and religious values, ft is in this con- 
nection that 1 was particularly touched by the following 
observations of Svetlana, the daughter of Stalin, in her recent 
publication: 

“All the great religions -of the earth have a high 
moral teaching m common. Ail such religions de- 
mand that man should not kill; should not steal; 
should do good; that he should not harm others if 
he does not want them to harm him. Nor should 
he strive after glory and nches, for they are tempo- 
ral. Spirit alone is eternal. The melody of a 
religious feeling is the music of life itself. 

And she adds ; 

“To me the best church of all is the sky’s starry 
dome above.” 

These are the shapes of things to come, and Gandhiji's 
sublime vision gives us a rare insight into the future of 
mankind ! 

Gandhiji belongs to the futum, and not the past. He 
is not dead; his message is eternal and shall live as long 
as the sun shines in the vast open skies. 


12. Only One Tear, by SwU«na AUilnyera (HuUiiBion, London) 
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ing at between four and five per cent per year, and 
we tr}' to ignore the fact that our per capita produc- 
tion of trash is growing at about the same rate. We 
arc told that our electrical generating capacity must 
increase by ten per cent per year, but we forget that 
all of that energy must cventuaiiy be imposed on the 
environment as heal. ... If the bills for pollution 
were handed back to the .sources of pollution, we 
might sec some surpri.sing improvements in the quali- 
ty of our air. But such a system of .social accounting, 
I hasten to point out, involves political and ethical de- 
cisions rather than purely technological ones.’"' 

In tlic United Kingdom as well, the Government has re- 
cently appointed a Standing Commission for preventing the 
piilluiion of air and water by all possible means, including 
the regulation of tlic disciiargc of clTIucnts and the foul 
vapours generated by automobiles. A British bi-monthly has 
svritten extensively on “TItc Politics of Pollulion" in one of 
its recent issues and has mentioned ironically that modem 
science and technology which was supposed to contain satis- 
factory answers to all the problems has landed society in a 
verj' diflicult and awkward situation. 

It is sometimes tliought that the situation might be 
better in Russia. But this is a dclii.sion. Say.s the London 
Kcononiist: 

"Hecatoc the Soviet Union is not a capit.alist counti7 
it is often thought that there must be less pollution 
there. Pollution in the West is usually blamed on an 
economic system which takc.s no account of the cost 
of pollution to society in general. Yet seems that 
the Soviet Union is ,n.s bad as we arc.”” 


I’ll I- jutr rain, 

n, TX' S-lJ 1070, 
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It is high time the Government of India also took spe- 
cial steps to prevent the pollution of air and water in the 
growing cities with a sense of urgency. 

‘^VeaJth ncvcr Satiates Man’ 

Our ancient Risltis and sages were never tired of rep- 
eating that “wealth by itself could never satiate man’VGan- 
dhiji upheld his ideal of simplicity all the time. He was 
averse to all those economic and political activities which 
were devoid of moral and religious values. It is in this con- 
nection that 1 was particularly touched by the following 
observations of Svetlana, the daughter of Stalin, m her recent 
publication: 

“All the great religions -of the canh have a high 
moral teaching in common. AH such religions de- 
mand that man should not kill; should not steal; 
should do good, that he should not harm others if 
he docs not want them lo harm him. Nor should 
he strive after glory and riches, for they arc tempo- 
ral. Spirit alone is eternal. . The melody of a 
religious feeling is the music of life itself.'"* 

And she adds : 

‘To roe the best church of all is the sky’s starry 
dome above." 

These arc the shapes of things to come, and Gandhiji's 
sublime vision gives us a rare insight into the future of 
mankind 1 

Gandhiji belongs to the future, and not the past. He 
is not dead; his message is eternal and shall live as long 
as the sun shines in the vast open skies. 


12. Only One Tear, by SretUna 
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CHAPTER VI 


Ends and Means 


Mahatma Gandhi had repeatedly told us that the 
means used for achieving various ends should be as pure 
as the objectives ilicmselvcs. He emphatically observed : 
"There is just the same inviolable connection between the 
mc^'ins and the end as there is between the seed and the tree." 
The Mahatma never subscribed to the principle . that the 
ends justified the means. Even during India's struggle for 
freedom, he had once remarked ; “1 am prepared to sac- 
rifice cvcrj’iliing for the liberation of my country, but not 
Truth and Non-violence.” 

In my view, the greatest tragedy that has been witness- 
ed during present years is this dilution of emphasis on the 
purity of means in our nation.al life. It is tnic that we arc 
today faced with very difficuU problems of inflation, pover- 
ty. unemployment, corruption and an outdated educational 
system. Even so, the tendency on the part of individuals, 
groups’ and political parlies to use false, unscrupulous and 
hypocritical methods for the .achievement of their narrow 
and selfish goals is most disquieting. Black money in 
phenomenal proportions is being collected and distributed 
during the elections for winning voles; violence, loot and 
arson are Ix'ing employed for intensifying political agilii- 

c* 
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tion; coercive techniques like ‘^eraos’ are used even in 
Sarvodaya campaigns. Coroiptmais.jamp'ant In almost all 
walks of life. 

rractical Wisdom 


I t is so metimes lhqu^t_that._Gandhiji’s stress on Jhc 
purity of means was ‘high philosophy’. To my mind, it 
■impractic al wis dom. Impure methods may appear to sue* 
ceed for the lime 'being; but it is as sure as the night follow- 
ing the day that such wrong means would inescapably lead 
to failure and even disaster. The Watergate Scandal is a 
classical example of this inexorable law of human hfe. The 
former American President, Mr. Richard N«on, mdulged 
in brazen falsehoods and tried to cover one lie with a 
hundred more lies. At last, he had to quit in utter dis* 
grace. The new President, Mr. Gerald Ford, m his in- 
augural Address significantly declared : “I believe that 
truth is the glue that holds Government together, not only 
our Government but civilization itself In all my pub- 
lic and private acts as your President I expect to follow my 
instincts of openness and candour with full confidence that 
honesty is always the best policy m the end.” 


*\Vatergalcs’ in India 

In our own country, there have been several ‘Water- 
gales’ which have remained unearthed. Perhaps, some of 
our young and fearless journalists, supported by an inde- 
pendent judiciary, would be able to uncover them in 
future. A change in the Company Law to the effect that 
business houses could not make open donations to politico, 
parlies has served as a floodgate for Uie floiv of black mez-r- 
and the resultant corruption from top to bottom Enco-r- 
aging casteism, communahsm and religious b ec v'' 
mobilising the votes of ignorant masses has rea,-- -t.'r - 
shameful spectacle in our elections Resides r_- 
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has ceased lo be a mailer of virtue and pride, I'liliougU 
•Satyameva Jayalc' continues to be our national moUd. 

I have no iota of doubt that India and the world would 
sillier very greatly by ignoring Gandhiji's warning that un- 
clean methods must never be employed for trying to attain 
so-called high aims. It is sometimes thought that such 
wrong means yield bad re.sults in the other world, after 
death. 1 am, however, convinced that those crude ways 
bring about hapless consequences in this life itself. Let 
me cite here the instance of Bangladc.sh. The former Pak- 
istan President. Yahya Khan, perpetrated untold suflerings 
on millions of poor people in that region for suppressing 
their political aspirations. Ultimately, Sheikh Mujibur 
Rehinan triumphed and Yahya Khan found his proper 
place bchand the pri.son bars. 

In Communist Countries 

Ilxpcricncc in Communist countries, including the 
Soviet Union, has been no dilTcrcnt. Sowing winds lias 
invariably led to the reaping of wliirlwinds. The exiled 
Nobel Laureate of Russia, Alexander Solrfienitsyn, has 
warned his count r\'mcn against violence and war, specially 
against China, and that too for a ‘dead ideology’. He main- 
tains that even an 'authoritarian order .should ‘po.ssc.ss a 
■Strong moral foundation’, and adds : “Once this moral 
principle is {X'rvertcd and weakened, the authoritarian order, 
in spite of the external succc.sscs of the Stale, would gradual- 
ly decline and }>crish.'’ 

An Appeal lo Youth 

I should like to address a special appeal to the youth 
of India. Alt of us appreciate their gricvancc.s and dihicul- 
vies and recognise that the current cdiication.al structure in- 
dicts on them untold fnistration. Tlic ambition of our 
\oung men to build up a better socio-economic order h. 
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surely, praiseworthy. But in their over-anxiety to fulfil their 
mission, the youth.mustjot _tak e_ recour se to violent and 
destructive agitations which, doubtless, lead" to calamitous 
consequences. Let them always heed Mahatma Gandhi's 
advice that two wrongs never' make a right. I would also 
quote for their benefit the following observations of the great- 
est historian. Dr. Arnold Toynbee, from a recent publica- 
tion: 

“Violence inevitably provoke^ a ‘backlash’. If you 
young people resort to violence, then the people in 
power will use counter-violence, and they arc likely to 
be better armed and better organised than you can be. 
Then, there may be civil war, and the forces of reac- 
tion are likely to be victors, and in the end we shall 
have a fascist world State. So, above all, try to be 
patient and avoid violence. Take your lessons from 
the leaders of great philosophies and religions. Try 
to copy the gentleness, the patience and the long suf* 
fering of the Buddha and the Jesus and of other 
great souls such as Gandhi, who have appeared 
amongst us in our ow-n time.” 



CHAPTER VU 

' / 

What is- Indian Socialism ? 


Socialism has been interpreted by vdridus thinkers and 
' political .groups in diverse ways. ' ■ As Professor load remarks, 
“Socialism is like'a hat that has lost its shape because cvery'- 
body wears it." Since India is 'committed -'to a socialist 
order, it would be worth our while having a precise notion 
of what Indian socialism really connotes in concrete terms. 
Any ideological confusion at this stage may fritter away our 
energies in unnecessary controversies. 

Socialism in India is not merely, the aim of some poli- 
tical parties; in December 1954, Parliament also unanimous- 
ly adopted the ‘socialist pattern of society' as the objective 
of our social and economic policy. This ideal is enshrined 
in the Preamble of the Indian Constitution as well; it secures 
to all its citizens “Justice, social, economic and political; 
Liberty of thought, expression, belief, faith and worship; 
Equality of status and of opportunity; and promotion of 
Fraternity, assuring the dignity of the individual and the 
unity of the Nation.” 

The Directive Principles too ask the State to ensure ade- 
quate means of liselihood to all its citizens, to distribute the 
ownership and control of the material resources of the com- 
munity so as to subserve the common good, and to see that 


cs 
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‘ihe operation of the economic system does not result in the 
concentration of v’eallh and means of production to the 
common detriment*. Our Five Year Plans have been for- 
mulated on the foundations of these vcrj' principles which 
must necessarily guide us in the coming decades. 

The actual word 'Socialism* was first used by Robert 
Owen of England in the Cooperative Magazine, 1827; it 
also figured in a journal edited by the followers of Saint- 
Simon in France, a few years later. Tliis term was, in truth, 
employed to e.xpress opposition to the individualist approach 
of Jeremy Bentham and John Stuart Mill. Later, it was 
used by several other authors in England and Europe to in- 
dicate the concept of ‘fellowship of man’ based on the wel- 
fare of both the individual and the society by eliminating the 
exploitation of man by man. 

In the Western countries, this objectiw is now pop''** 
larly known as ‘democratic socialism*. In Fascist Italy and 
Germany, the word was misused for ‘national s»vi.\li<nt' 
(Nazism) and the ‘Corporate State*. In the communist cvxin- 
tries, ‘socialism’ signifies one-part>- rule through the 'dictator- 
ship of the proletariat’ including public ownership of all 
means of prdouction and distribution. Tlie State, instead 
of ‘withering away’, grows into a monolithic and highly cen- 
tralized machine, reducing individuals to its cogs and ^p.arx' 
parts. 


Socialisni h no! Comnnmism 
Since India is the largest democracy in the world .ind 
is wedded to the Ideals of justice, lUvrrty. cnualin and tr.\ 
ternity, it should be clearly understood that Indian So, uO 
ism is not Communism; it firmly behews in tlie cvinMi'-li 
ment of a socialist dcmocracj' through peaceful and non 
violent means. In place of class war. So».iaIiMn m liidt< 
has to bC' achieved through the process of lii^ciisxion |vi 
suasion, cooperation and public education Inxio.id »’i 
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uiu’lcsalc nafioiKilisntion of all economic nctivilics. only 
ihiHc 'Key’ scclors sbojtUi be pnblicly owned and manured 
wltkli would ptoinoio social pood, wilhoiU smothering in- 
diMtlua! freodmn and Ictiinp loose a reipn of terror and 
InitcaiK'taiie rcpimcntniioii. Mahatma Gandhi had always 
hml the pieaicst stress on the purity of the means for the 
asliiesemoiii I'f noble ends. 

Not l.nisse/.-fairc Kilhor 

On the Ollier, hand, Socialism tinder Indian plnnninj’. 
cannot pive any qii.artcr to the ont-dated notion.s of ‘priv.atc 
piolit' anv! Inisse/dittre. It is hiph time private ontrepren- 
cniA read the sipiis of the time*; and learned to, run their 
industrial cstahlishmctits in the spirit of public service and 
national welfare. Gtherwise, the State will be obliged to 
step in for pioteeiinp the consumer.s and prcvctilinp cconO' 
mie csploiiation id the community in general. 

India must, thercfoiv, evolve 'a golden mean’ between 
free enterprise and totalitarian socialism •ihrough, planned 
economic development within the democratic frtnnew’orh. 
'I his system is often described as a 'mixed economy’; I pre- 
fer to cal! it a ’miildlc’ or Sarvi\laya economy which should 
ensitie the ‘welfare of ah' thrimgh a non-exploifativc and de- 
cenirali/ctl organisation. In a sense, the Gandhinn ideal of 
'(it!stecshi\>', based on non violence and innate faith in the 
j'.ooilness of hnman nature, should jnfonn all onr activities 
utuler demociatie sin-ialism.- Itiiiiality and .Social Justice 
must be achieved by the State at a fast pace, but not at the 
cost of l.iboriy and !• rater nity. 

Hiis may appear to be a slow anil long process, but, 1 
have little doubt that, tiliimtitcly. it would prove to be the 
tjuicV.est and the shortest. 

l ull l anployincnt . 

Ilte very tiiM aim of Indian .Socialism tnust inevitably 
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be full employment of the human and material resources. 
In a developing country like India, the best form of social 
insurance is productive employment with a living wage ad- 
equate enough to fulfil the minimum needs of food, clothing 
and housing. Under-developed nations can ill-afford to give 
‘doles’ without work. However, a nation-wide programme 
of family planning is absolutely necessary for preventing 
a population explosion. » y 

Maximum Production 

The second goal of socialism should be maximum pro- 
duction. Full employment without augmenting agricultural 
and industrial production would not raise the living. stand- 
ards of people to any appreciable extent., and higher produc- 
tion at the cost of' full employment would result in greater 
inequalities and human distress. Both these objectives 
should, therefore, go hand in hand under a socialist pattern 
of society. To this end, a country like ours, with abundant 
labour and scarce capital, must necessarily employ compar- 
atively more labour-intensive techniques of production. Dr. 
Schumacher has been strongly pleading for the evolution of 
a ‘middle’ or ‘intermediate’ technology in the developing 
[countries of As ia an d Afric a. Here again, Gandhiji's in- 
sistence on small-scale, villa^ and cottage industries assu- 
/mes special relevance. 

Need for Stability 

With a view to stepping up production, it is imperative 
that an air of uncertainty should not be allow’cd to hang 
over the heads of producers in fields as well as factories 
For example, land reforms arc very desirable both for social 
justice and higher productivity.. But we should not go on 
tinkering with the rights of landholders all the time. Agrar- 
ian legislation should be implemented expeditiously and tho- 
roughly. Having done that, the farmers should be assured 
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that there would be no further rcAusion of ceilings and other 
land laws for the next 15 years or so. Similarly, too fre- 
quent talk about the nationalisation of private sector indus- 
tries cenerates a climate of uncertainty in the minds of entre- 
preneurs. and further investments tend to taper off almost to 
a zero point. This, admittedly, hampers production and 
leads to economic stagnation. A ceiling on urban property 
fc. doubtless, a socialist measure; but a practical scheme for 
proper implementation has to be workttd out. 

Private and Public Sectors 

Under a socialist economy, both the public and private 
sectors should be allowed to function properly as integral 
parts of the National sector, within the prescribed rules and 
regulations, without undue interference by the State. In my 
view, the Industrial Policy Resolution, 1956, is a sound and 
balanced document and need not be revised at least during 
the Fifth Five Plan period. It should, however, bo 
made clear that the State has every intention of establishing 
new and modem consumer industries in cotton textiles, jute, 
cement, sugar and oil. 

The private sector should fully recognise its social rcs- 
ponsibliitics and must not indulge in knowm malpractices for 
exploiting the consumers and the working classes. Public 
accountability ought to be treated as a normal duty and mani- 
pulation of accounts for tax evasion and avoidance should 
Ivecomc a thing of the past. The public sector too will have 
to register t.nngible improvement of cfBcicncy as also pro- 
fit.ability. While new and young entrepreneurs .should be 
given preference in granting licences for additional indus- 
tries. cstabli.sljed business houses need not be completely 
debarred from expanding their activities to step up produc- 
tion. Though concentration of economic power must be 
curbed and regulated, the goal of higher production should 
never be allowed to recede in the background. 
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To me, the current controversy regarding the 'joint sec- 
tor’ appears to be rather unnecessarj'. In fact, the private 
sector ought to welcome the equity participation of the State 
in industrial establishments of various t>pcs, provided there 
is no undue interference leading to delays and jneflTcicnc)’. 
The public sector enterprises also should throw ooen a per- 
centage of their share capital to the general public. This 
would make these units really ‘public*, involve the people in 
their working and mobilise private financial resources for 
State undertakings. 

In order to prevent a few moneyed people from corner- 
ing the shares, no single individual or party may be allowed 
to purchase more than a specified number of shares of these 
public ventures. In this manner, both private as ucll as 
public enterprises in India could be of a mixed pattern, shar- 
ing each other’s talent and expertise, but not diluting'their 
distinctive responsibilities. Further, Public sector industries 
should evolve a ‘joint sector' by inWfing State Governments 
to participate ia their equity capital and share responsibility 
in management. 


Fqoltablo Pistribathn 

The third aim of a socialist order should be equitable 
distribution and social justice in all spheres of economic ac- 
tivity. The tax structure ought to promote those goals m 
a thorough manner. While labour must be given its due share 
in profits, wages must be linked with productivity. Other- 
wise, demands for higher bonus and wages, without propor- 
tionate increase in production, would generate inflationary 
spiral, and wa^s and prices wx>u?d continue to chase each 
other endlessly. 

The interests of the consumer should also be safe-guard- 
ed through a network of co-operative stores and fair price 
shops in both cities and Ullages. This could best be done 
by building up sizable bufiler stocks of consumer goodv like 
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fmxlgrnias, sugar, edible oil and cloth. These stocks should 
be augmented when the prices tend to sag below remunera- 
tive levels, and unloaded on the market when the price-level 
shows an upward trend beyond the purchasing capacity of 
tiic consumer. 


The State need not take upon itself unduly hcas-y' res- 
ponsibilities in this sphere, as such a course would invari- 
ably lead to proliferation of bureaucracy with all the atten- 
dant evils. It is, however, essential that the size of the buf- 
fer slocks is large enough to influence the market in a per- 
ceptible manner, from a position of strength. A strong con- 
sumer movement should be organised in a big way. For a 
Government to attempt purchasing directly from all the pri- 
mary' producers and to shoulder the responsibility of feeding 
and clothing every consumer would, surely, be a meaning- 
less exercise. 

These three fundamental aims of Indian sociali.sm could 
be fulfilled successfully only if we build up an infra-structure 
of public institutions like the Panebayats, coopcrativc.s and 
schools as the grassroots of democracy throughout the coun- 
tr>’. Xs Professor Gunnar Myrdal points out in his “Rcyond 
the Welfare .Stale”, developing countries have to ‘build up 
the organs of self-government, collective cooperation and 
bargaining’ with great care and attentio^ Democratic ...5^ 
cialism cannot flourish properly under, a system, of cvcr-cx- 
p.anding bureaucracy in all directions. It is the sacred duiv 


of these non-government public agencies to enforce self-dis- 
cipline and integrity in prcnhiction as well as distribution. 
This will he possible of .achievement only if the Panchayats 
fmutii^n in a non-partisan manner, and broad-based cooper- 
atives arc freed from the pollution of party-politics. 

Additionally, education at all levels should be cffec- 
Dvely hnked with developmental activities and ensure social 
ju‘>i!ve .ind equality of opportunity. Imporovement in the 
qu.dity of Panchayats, cooperative societies and educational 
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institutions would e%-idently require 3 host c* ^ 

dicaled persons, working with a sense of lULssica ra 5^^ 
vice of the nation. The offidtsj machinery tnus: be gc— ^ 

to the primarj' *3®^ achieving speedy cev£r^c=:: 

and securing social and economic justice. Further, the 
bers of Commerce and lndasti>' and other private sectet: r:^ 
situations ought not to heritate in inpestng ciserr^ 
fair trade practices on their members- 


Theory of ‘Percolafioa* 

Experience of economic planning over the years ::n 
India and elsewhere has conclurivsV; fa^iSed the theccy cC 
‘percolation\ that with a rise of the Gross ?r> 

duel the tiring standards of the pocrest ssc*i:s:s also r> 
prove as a raacter of course. In develcred enr::^ zsz 
the USA and UK. the rich bav? beccs:* ihhsr snd Cs: 
poor poorer. e\-en though there has been s r- 

crease in their national incomes. brre. Srs. res; 

driven to the conclusioa tSint the ecoscmic ccz^tz ci 


the weaker segmetns could re^sier v:.ch!s rryrtrtems;: 
only it a &s%cl attack is made on their preaifei; yrtc-ecTj 
of raalnutritiott, scan^' clothint and peer b-v ^.r. 

Jn a ‘socialist democracy, ii 15, therefore, mssn ^2: 
the State formulates specific schemes for tia stirociT cf iyyi 
articles, standard cloth and touring r— 
rates to the vulnerable sections ihicnzh 2 
public distribution sv-stem. N'oa- tb*r ^ T’ 

achieve self-suffideiic>- in foodgraim and £^5 
ly adequate buffer-stocks of ri^ zzd =2-21 L^-e'rirj- 
wot. much diScult)- in siabilirins the price: 
through a chain of fair pries sh.^ j- V 
rural areas. ^ tr 


Textile Mills, incladin^ Ih- secStr «--• .s 
be able to supply coarse aid ce^™ ' "S' 

the underprivileged section-, ibro-j;;,,,:; fcr'iP- V"'- . 
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there has been noticeable progress in the constniction of 
houses for middle and low income groups, the fact remains 
that the backward classes arc still without adequate hous- 
ing facilities. Hence, the State must undertake a bold pro- 
gramme of small and cheap houses, costing, say, Rs. 
2,000 each, for the lowest income groups in towms and 
the country'side. 

Schemes for Weaker Sections 

Special facilities for technical education should be pro- 
vided to the children of the weaker sections with a view to 
making them self-reliant and respectful citizens. Drinking 
water facilities in the rural areas must be made available to 
the people without further loss of time. A chain of multi- 
purpose cooperative societies should be set up for bettering 
the economic condition of the under-privileged classes, in- 
cluding landless labour, Harijans and Adivasis. This would 
be the only effective way of pulling out the roots of poverty 
and eliminating tlicir exploitation by the powerful groups. 
It is. however, obvious that these cooperative institutions 
must be manned by constructive workers of unimpeachable 
integrity and earnestness. In addition, cheap legal aid has 
to be provided to the poorer .sections by the administration. 

It must also be recognised beyond a shadow of doubt that 
the existence of social cohesion among the mass of people 
is of cnicial importance for the establishment of democra- 
tic socialism in developing countries. From this standpoint, 
the prevalence of untouchabilily and other social evils is n 
veritable drag on our economic progress and should be era- 
dicated with a sense of emergency. Prohibition too should be 
treated as an integral part of the socialistic programme in 
India. Otherwise, the removal of poverty would remain, 
more or less, a pious hope. 

Various schemes could be adequately financed under the 
l ive ^car Plans only if domestic icsourccs were tapped to 
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the full in an equitable manner and all items of non-essen- 
tial and unproductive expenditure were slashed to the bone. 
Maximum economy should be effected in the construction 
programmes of the Union and State Governments, and high- 
est priority must be accorded to quick-maturing and pro- 
ductive schemes under agriculture and industry. Additional 
wages should be paid either in the form of consumer goods 
or small savings certificates, including deposits in the Pro- 
vident Fund accounts, — and not in cash as is being done 
today. 

Production of luxury articles for conspicuous consump- 
tion should be curbed with a firm hand, and consumer goods 
needed by the common man should be available in sufficient 
quantities and at cheaper rates. As has already been men- 
tioned in the Industrial Policy Resolution of 1956, the State 
has every right to enter these spheres of production, without 
offering any apologies. 

Foreign aid without political strings would, of course, 
be welcome; but maximum reliance has to be placed on in- 
ternal resources in the form of taxes, public borrowings, 
small savings and voluntary contribution in cash, kind and 
labour. 

India is the first country in the world which has launch- 
ed a bold programme of comprehensive economic planning 
under a democratic structure. So, it is essential that we chalk 
out our own path through new experiments and even un- 
orthodox innovations. Experience gained in the Western 
democracies as also in the Communist countries will not 
be of much avail to us. We have to march ahead on our 
own steam with unwavering fmih. 

“Not by Bread Alon^ 

In the last analysis, we have to constantly bear in mind 
that man does not live by bread alone. A really integrated 
personality could be evolved only through a proper synthe- 
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SIS of science and spiritualily; the greatness of a nation 
should l« jiulped not merely by the heights of economic 
piogre-s but by the quality and character of the citizens and 
their capacity to face the challenges of life with courage 
aiul pcr'.everancc. In the absence bTImman, moral and ctlii- 
cal values, the accumulation of wealth would be like a 
magniliccnt cdilicc built on sands.. As CrossUmd observes in 
lus ‘I'nture of Socialism*, ‘we do not want to enter the age 
of abundance only to fmd that we have lost the values which 
might teach us how to enjoy it.’ 

I cannot resist the temptation of quoting the following 
sentences from the Foreword written by Pandit Nchni to 
my bwk on “Socialism in Indian Planning,*' only two days 
before his passing aw.ay on May 25, 1964 : 

’Socialism has become rather a vague word, with 
many meanings attached to it. In the modern world 
with its dynamism and its tremendous technological 
progress, it is clear that this concept of socialism 
itself undergoes a change, and yet its fundamental 
principles remain. In India, it is important for us to 
profit by modern technical processes and increase 
our production both in agriculture and industry. 
But, in doing so, we must not forget that the essen- 
tial objective to be aimed at is the quality of the in- 
dividual and the concept of dlinnna underlying it.” 

Let us hope and pray that this vision of Jawah.arlal 
N’chru, which happens to be the last expression of his con- 
sirletcd thought on socialism, would continue to inspire our 
efforts for building up a new India on the foundaiioas of 
democracy, secularism and socialism. 


CHAPTER VHI 


‘‘Garibi Hatao*' : the Gandhian Way 


We should sincerely welcome the “Garibi Hatao" pro- 
gramme sponsored by Pnme Minister Jndira Gandhi lo era- 
dicate poverty, hunger and unemployment. It must be con- 
ceded jfranldy that during the last 28 years of our freedom, 
although there are many achievements to our credit, we 
have not been able to ameliorate the social and economic 
conditions of the weakest sections in any noticeable manner. 
For example, the lot of Harijans, Adivasis and other back* 
ward classes, more spccrally landless labour in rural areas 
and slum-dwellers in urban centres, has not registered any 
substantial improvement. It is, therefore, imperative that cer- 
tain concrete measures arc taken by the Union and State 
Governments to raise the living standards of these vulner- 
able sections without further delay. 

Eternal Principle 

These economic measures should, however, be under- 
taken Within the framework of our Parliamentary democracy 
in a constitutional manner. There must be no room for 
violence, mutual hatred or class-war. We cannot ailoid to 
overlook the eternal principle enunciated by Mahatma 
Gandhi that noble objectives could never be achieved 
through impure and violent methods. Purity of the means 

T9 
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sliould be considered as important as the purity of the aims. 
We should, therefore, resolve to revolutionise the existing 
economic pattern througjii peaceful means, but %vith a sense 
of urgency. 

There should also be no manner of doubt that the old 
and traditional theories would not serve any purpose. Our 
economists have been holding out hopes that substan- 
tial rise in national income and the rate of economic 
growth would automatically improve the living condi- 
tions of the poorer sections as well. These hopes have 
proved to be illusorj’. Professor Peter Townsend wrote a 
series of articles in Tlic Times, London, on “The Problems 
of Social Growth.” After quoting relevant facts and figures, 
he reveals tliat legislation in the United Kingdom during 
recent decades, instead of reducing the gap between the 
haves and the have-nots, has made the rich richer and the 
poor poorer. In the United States loo, the economic condi- 
tion of the weaker sections, especially the Negro popula- 
tion, has not shown any visible improvement de.spite phe- 
nomenal growth in the Gross National Product. Even in 
the Soviet Union, public sector industries and collective 
fanns have not led to a faster rate of economic growth and 
the Russian planners arc now openly accusing the burea- 
cracy of lack of awareness of the welfare of people as a 
whole. It is, therefore, incumbent on us to formulate specific 
programmes ver>' soon to lielp the under-privileged sections 
in a verj' direct and positive manner. 


‘Golden Mean’ 

Here again, we must follow the ‘middle path' in 
accordance with the Directive Principles enshrined in our 
Constitution. In terms of the Industrial Policy Resolution 
19.56, there has to be a public sector in the defence, key 
and heavy industries. Even Mahatma Gandhi had visualis- 
ed ih.'.t these basic industries should necessarily be owned 
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and managed by ihe Stale. It is tnie that the public sector 
in India has not yet been able to project a good image of 
efTiciency and profitability over the >eare. But there is no 
cause for despair. Every nenc should be strained to maU 
the State enterprises yield bigger surpluses for further na- 
tional investment. The public sector should also gradually 
expand, even in the sphere of a few consumer industries 
for the benefit of the masses. 

Even so, there \\ould still remain a wide scope for the 
functioning of private sector in Ihe country. In fact, the 
private sector in India is not so private; it has been regu- 
lated in a vanety of ways by a series of laws after Independ- 
ence. Both the public and private sectors are. to be sure, 
integral parts of the national sector. 1 should, however, like 
to emphasise that m the private sector, much greater en- 
couragement should be e.xiended to the cooperative sector. 
Furthermore, there ought to be a healthy emulation bet- 
ween the private and public sector Industries; the current 
cold war between the two must not be allowed to continue. 
I may add that an indiscnminate policy of nationalisation 
would not be able to deliver Ihe goods. 

It is obvious that the Government should accord greater 
opportunities to new and young entrepreneurs in the indus- 
trial sphere with a view to diffusing and decentralising eco- 
nomic power and checking monopolistic trends. But if new 
entrepreneurs do not come forward to set up industries in 
the private sector owing to paucity of resources or technical 
experience, there should be no besilalion in issuing the 
necessary licences to established industrial croups in the 
ultimate interests of increased production. Recent reports 
regarding the five-year plans m Soriet Russia also indicate 
that a number of material incentives art being offered to 
managers and workers for augmentmg production^ in agri- 
culture and industry. It is significaJit the Ru^ian Gov- 
ernment is now talking of “socials-t ccmptli'ion for the 
achievement of this basic objccrii^ i 
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shouU be considered as important as the purity of the aims. 
We should, therefore, resolve to revolutionise the existing 
economic pattern througli peaceful means, but with a sense 
of urgency. 

There should also be no manner of doubt that the old 
and traditional theories would not serve any purpose. Our 
economists have been holding out hopes that substan- 
tial rise in national income and the rate of economic 
growth would automatically improve the living condi- 
tions of the poorer sections as well. These hopes have 
proved to be illusoiy'. Professor Peter Townsend wrote a 
senes of articles in Tlic Times, London, on “The Problems 
of Social Growth." After quoting relevant facts and figures, 
he revenl.s that legislation in the United Kingdom during 
recent decades, instead of reducing the gap between the 
haves and the have-nots, has made the rich richer and the 
poor poorer. In the United States too, the economic condi- 
tion of the weaker sections, especially the Negro popula- 
tion, has not shown any visible improvement despite phe- 
nomenal growth in the Gross National Product. Even in 
the Soviet Union, public sector industries and collective 
fanns have not led to a fa.stcr rate of economic growth and 
the Russian planners arc now openly accusing the burea- 
cracy of lack of awareness of the welfare of people as a 
whole. It is, therefore, incumbent on us to formulate .specific 
programmes very soon to help the under-privileged sections 
in a verj' direct and positive manner. 

‘Golden Mean’ 

Here again, we must follow the ‘middle path’ in 
accordance with the Directive Principles enshrined in our 
Constitution. In terms of the Industrial Policy Rc.sohition 
1956, there has to be a public sector in the defence, key 
.md heavy industries. Even Mahatma Gandhi Itad visualis- 
ed that thc'.c basic industries should necessarily be owned 
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unemployed could earn at least a rupee and a half a day 
to meet their miniraum requirements. All the Central and 
State schemes in the districts were integrated properly and 
a senior Secretary to the State Government had been placed 
in the overall charge of this programme. 

In urban areas, the problem of unemployment is more 
complicated and difficult. Nonetheless, the State Government 
adopted several measures to reduce joblessness among the 
educated classes. A good number of short-term technical 
and vocational courses were introduced during and after 
the Matriculation stage. Many scholarships and sizable 
loans were given to unemployed engineers and technicians 
for various programmes of scir-cmploymcnt. The Govem- 
menl also announced that no grants would be given to new 
arts and commerce colleges which tend to produce, by and 
large, “unemployable” graduates. 

Gainful Employment 

Provision for full employment will go a Jong way in 
removing poverty, up to a point. In truth, gainful employ- 
ment to a hungry person is the best form of social welfare. 
Nevertheless, some more direct assistance will have to be 
extended to the weakest sections of the population, parti- 
cularly the scheduled castes and the scheduled tribes. To 
this end, the State Government had decided to set up a 
Tribal Development Corporation which would provide loans 
to the Adivasis, both for productiw as well as consumption 
needs. This is the only way in which the tribal population 
could be salvaged from the clutches of money-lenders. 

Further, a Rural Housing Board was established to 
take care of the housing requirements of these backward 
classes in rural areas. This Board would advance long-term 
loans on nominal rales of interest to the economically back- 
ward classes for building simple and cheap houses. On my 
suggestion, the Life Insurance Conwration also agreed to 
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Gaping Guli 

Aaan!onall>, several fiscal measures will be necessar)’ 
;,.r br Jems’ the gaping gulf between the rich and the poor. 
! lie proposal U' impose a ceiling on urban property should 
nc ircatcd as a airrect step towards socialism. Achatya 
\ inoba Bhasc has also welcomed it. With the imposition of 
.eiling' on land, a limitation on urban property is just and 
i!K\ liable. There is. perhaps, some scope for reviewing the 
existing taxation on industries from the standpoint of 
eneouK.ging production and generating surpluses for further 

investment. 

It IS obvious, however, that these measures alone will 
not be able to solve the fundamental problems of poverty 
and uncmploxmcm. We will have to take certain positive 
steps to improve the lot of the vulnerable segments of our 
population in a direct and effective way. In this context, 
the Union and Stale Governments must exert their utmost 
to provide productive employment to ail those who ask for 
it. Tiio '‘crash programme" recently launched by the Gov- 
ernment of India IS a welcome step in this direction; but it 
IS not cnougii. We nuist now tackle this problem in a more 
comprehensive and thorough manner. 

•After tile introduction of President’s rule in Gujarat, 
I UH’k up the experuuent of full employment in a big way. 
Under the "Riglu to \S'ork" programme, the Stale announc- 
ed that m rural areas all those who seek employment could 
register ilieir names with the local Panchayat. The Tciluka 
Pauchavat would see to it that the persons concerned are 
providt'd with productive work as near their village as po.S'- 
sible under various Central and State .schemes like minor 
irrigation, soil conservation, afforestvition, road construction, 
etc. 

fn the ease of old and infirm men and women who 
cmild not move out of the village, the Khadi and Village 
Jndustrie,s lioard would provide .-Cmhar Charkhas so that the 
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unemployed could earn at least a rupee and a half a day 
to meet their minimum requirements. All the Central and 
State schemes in the districts were integrated properly and 
1 senior Secretary to the State Government had been placed 
in the overall charge of this programme. 

In urban areas, the problem of unemployment is more 
:omplicated and difficult. Nonetheless, the State Government 
adopted several measures to reduce joblessness among the 
educated classes. A good number of sbott-lerm technical 
and vocational courses were introduced during and after 
the Matriculation stage. Many scholarships and sizable 
loans were given to unemployed engineers and technicians 
for various programmes of scif-employment. The Govern- 
ment also announced that no grants would be given to new 
arts and commerce colleges which tend to produce, by and 
large, "unemployable” graduates. 

Gainful Emplojincnt 

Provision for full employment will go a long way in 
removing poverty, up to a point. In truth, gainful employ- 
ment to a hungry person is the best form of social welfare. 
Nevertheless, some more direct assistance will have to be 
extended to the weakest sections of the population, parti- 
cularly the scheduled castes and the scheduled tribes. To 
this end, the State Government had decided to set up a 
Tribal Development Corporation which would provide loans 
to the Adivasis, both for productive as well as consumption 
needs. This is the only w’ay in which the tribal population 
could be salvaged from the clutches of money-lenders. 

Further, a Rural Housing Board was established to 
take care of the housing requirements of these backward 
classes in rural areas. This Board would advance long-term 
loans on nominal rates of interest to the economically back- 
ward classes for building simple and cheap houses. On my 
suggestion, the Life Insurance Corporation also agreed to 
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niiikc available lo the State Government necessary finances 
for taking up a bold housing programme in urban areas 
for serving those who earn less than Rs. 5,000 a year. It is 
strange that so far our housing programmes have not touch- 
ed these lower income groups at ail. The LlC gave us Rs 
1.5 crorcs for this scheme during that year. This programme 
of urban housing for the lower income groups would benefit 
primary' and secondary' teachers, non-teaching staff of col- 
leges and universities, Class HI and Class IV employees of 
the Government and municipalities, working journalists, 
artisans and slum-dwellers, specially tiic scavenging class. 

Waste Lands 

The Government also decided to distribute all waste 
land to Harijans, Adivasis and other backward classes, in- 
cluding cattle-breeders, within a few months. About 
one lakh acres were distributed after the introduction of 
Presidenrs rule and another lakh were given away to the 
vulnerable sections before the end of the year. 

Besides agriculture, positive encouragement was given 
to these backward classes for animal husbandry- and dairy- 
ing schemes on a cooperative basis. The milk price policy 
was revised to encourage the production of cow’s milk so 
that better bullocks may be available for farming. The 
State Agro-Industries Corporation sponsored a number of 
rural and village industries in the country'side for supple- 
menting the meagre incomes of the small farmers, A chain 
of rural workshops were organised for meeting the needs 
of repairs and servicing of agricultural implements, irriga- 
tion pumps and small machines in the villages. 

The State also introduced work-oriented basic educa- 
tion in alt primary schools throughout Gujarat. Mahatma 
Gandhi had underscored the need for linking education with 
creative and productive work so that students may imbibe 
dignity of labour and become self-reliant. It is high time 
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our educational system was reoriented towards the basic 
pattern with a sense of emergency. Otherwise, expansion 
of education would inevitably lead to larger unemploy- 
ment among the educated classes and imperil the very’ 
foundations of our democratic structure. 

Gujarat is the only State which has continued its policy 
of Prohibition with vigour and earnestness. In my view. 
Prohibition should not be regarded as a moral ideal. 
It is essentially a programme for the social and economic 
betterment of the weaker classes. I earnestly feel that this 
programme should find a proper place in the campaign of 
“Garibi Hatao” in the country. 

The existing legal procedures are also very cumber- 
some, dilatory and expensive, beyond the reach of the com- 
mon man. It is essential to make them simple and cheap for 
the benefit of the poorer categories of our people. 

Lastly, no stone should ht left unturned for holding 
the priceline. All our schemes for removing poverty and 
unemployment would founder on the rocks of inflation and 
rising prices. In this context, the building up of a strong 
consumer movement in India is of crucial importance. 
Systematic steps must be taken to establish a chain of con- 
sumers* cooperative stores in all the cities and villages, and 
honest and efficicnl workers should be trained speedily to 
man these cooperative institutions. 

The Government should also try' to build up adequate 
buffer stocks of essential consumer goods like foodgrains 
sugar and oil. Whenever necessary, a system of le^7 should 
be introduced for procuring these consumer articles at rea- 
sonable prices. The Slate should not hesitate to introduce 
strategic physical controls as well, if the normal channels 
of trade behave in an anti-social fashion. 

This, in brief, is the Candhian approach to the “Garibi 
Hatao*’ programme launched by our Prime Minister. 
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went on : “In such a scheme, the basic criterion in determin- 
ing social policies and the lines of economic advance must 
necessarily be the interest of the community as a whole, and 
specially of its weaker sections.’* And further: “Where the 
bulk of the people live so close to the margin of poverty, the 
claims of social justice, of the right to work, of equal oppor- 
tunity and a minimum level of living have great urgency.” 

Tiic Fourth Five Year Plan was even more categorical 
in highlighting the crucial importance of interlinking a speedy 
rate of economic growth with the reduction of social tensions 
and disparities: “The objective of national planning in India 
is not only to raise the per capita income but also to ensure 
that the benefits arc evenly distributed, that disparities in 
income and living arc not widened but in fact narrowed, and 
that the process of economic development docs not lead to 
social tensions endangering the fabric of the democratic .so- 
ciety In the last analy.sis. planned economic develop- 

ment should result in a more even distribution of benefits, a 
fuller life for an increasingly large number of people, and 
the building up of a strong integrated democratic nation”. 

Tltc ‘Approach’ Paper 

Tlie “Approach” paper placed by the Planning Com- 
mission before the National Development Council also un- 
derlined, more or less, the same ideas. It, however, laid spe- 
ci.al stress on the urgent need for making a frontal attack, on 
the problems of unemployment and undcr-cmplovracnt and 
on providing the basic minimum needs to all cili7cns within 
a specified period. While I deeply appreciate this additional 
emphasis on fuller employment and the provision of mini- 
mum levels of living, it would be but fair to point out that 
ideas contained in the “Approach" paper of the Planning 
Commission could not claim any originality and will be 
found in all the fovir Five Year Plans, more or less. In the 
same language. Tt must, however, be conceded that the imple- 
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mentation of these ideas during the la^l two decadov of la- 
dian Planning has been halting and plcccttical, l.icUnp ^(tof1|t 
will and determination. Tlicrc tins nlso been paucity of tv- 
sources provided for various prografutnes which couM lin\o 
resulted in better social and economic justice alotjf. sslth the 
rise in national and per capita incomes. If the I’hiriiil/ii! (‘om- 
mission is now able to find till the ncccwiry |c^oufcVH for 
providing emphyment opporUinilic^ In the n/rnl at wvll to 
urban areas in the country, and if concerted effmts juc nrude 
to supply basic minimum necessities t(J the nuissci rclallfij' to 
good and purposeful education, health facDKIci hjtludlnt' 
family planning, supply of drinIcing water, Ira/slng, lonstri/i'' 
tion of rural approach roads, supply of electric po‘//crmi Ur' 
improvement of slums, there is little doubt that the p/lmaty 
goal of “Growth with Social Justice*’ winild fie SKhkveit v/jfh 
in a shorter period This, however, prc*tup{v'res fir e'*!UI* 
tence of an elTicicnt administrattvc machinery fit ifr thtirrJ, 
taluka and village levels, which would be rctf^movc to fb^ 
urges of the community and strain every nerve to aft,»ir/ the 
specified objectives within the time Kherhk. 


Petehpment'OrUufed f^nealk/n 
I should, howes'er. like to crr.c.-i? k-.y.y- 

lance of re-vamping the err.tir.^ r.f e/t y i'.a”, t', 

India w-iih a sense of anerzen^’j 1 ' e>-*. .cV c'.s'. 

continues to be 'bookfih' ar.& acaAer.c t''."'. C-r 

realities of life, and doci nr-? f/jcr-re 
102 an atmosphere of prrxfccrr?-?? s'! f*e Tn/* f 'j-r 

convinced that all ovr a'p-rar-ons <* 5 ch-<r^ n? a-. 
cdraicot economic gr/vrs.r.h. seen. r:'r:c.? ird ' 
mer.t would rema.'n kTe dreams 'fany yu . . i. - ' " ‘ ' 
Gandhi had pfased before tfec c.-.»mrr/ 'h-s ^ 

Basic education so rhaf ed'^car.om! •..'■•it >t o ^ 

come, mere or Ic-.s. seff-refan: and ^.r 

far as t.hej'r reerrmr-j crpendTrarr '»'is c-'-rr-irriA. ^ 
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India attained political freedom and launched in a big way 
plans of economic development covering all sectors of nation- 
al economy. It is. therefore, imperative that education in 
our schools and colleges should be cfTcctivcly linked with 
numerous development programmes in the respective areas 
so that the students may have the opportunity of participat- 
ing in productive and developmental work and imbibe dig- 
nity of labour, instead of hankering after ‘white collar* jobs 
and Government scrv'iccs. Students should be encouraged to 
stand on their own feet through self-employment. In the 
absence of such a development-oriented system of educa- 
tion, we shall be faced w'ith the very difficult problem of 
educated unemployment, which would endanger and im- 
peril the very foundations of democracy by creating condi- 
tions of violent disorders. 

‘Midtllo’ Technology 

It should also be understood in unequivocal terms that 
developing countries like India will have to evolve their 
own pattern of technology, which will, naturally, be dilTcr- 
em from the highly sophisticated technology of the develop- 
ed nations. In India, the basic problem i,s to provide produc- 
tive work to idle manpower w'hich has been increasing 
steadily over the years. Despite the Family Planning pro- 
grammes, the Planning Commission calculates that over 
220 million people arc currently living below the poverty 
line, mainly due to forced unemployment and under-emp- 
loyment. It is quite evident that tlicsc large numbers of un- 
employed persoas cannot be supplied with employment only 
in large industrial establishments. It is essential to ab.sorb 
their idle energy in a variety of .small-scale, village, cottage 
and home industries. Doubtless, these smaller establishments 
must necessarily upgrade and improve their existing techno- 
logy through the vise of moslern science. Evolution of ihi.s 
‘middle* technology would require constant study and re- 
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search, so that the fundamental goal of increasing the Gross 
National Product (G.N.P.) together with fuller employment 
and equitable distribution is achieved without much difficulty. 
Professor Gunnar Myrdal, in his monumental work entitled 
“Asian Drama : An Inquiry into the Poverty of Nations", has 
strongly supported Mahatma Gandhi’s plea for the organisa- 
tion of rural industries on a very big scale. Writes Dr. 
Myrdal: ‘There was an essential element of rationality >n 
Gandhiji’s social and economic gospel, and the programmes 
for promoting cottage industry as they have been evolved in 
the post-war era, have come more to represent purposeful 
and realistic planning for development.” TTic learned Profes- 
sor has repudiated the general economic theory that large- 
scale mechanisation ultimately provides larger volume of 
employment through its 'spread effects'. He asserts that these 
'spread effects’ of large-scale industries are more than neutra- 
lised and negatived by the ‘backwash* effects, because ‘the 
slight increase in demand for labour in new modem enter- 
prises will be more than offset by reductions in labour de- 
mands in traditional manufacturing*. Dr. Schumacher, for- 
mer Chairman of the British Coal Board, has strongly advo- 
cated the use of ‘Intermediate’ technology in under-develop- 
ed countries by adopting the machines to the special require- 
ments of the developing nations. This is the only way of or- 
ganising the physical labour of millions of our people into a 
vast productive force in cities as well as villages. Professor 
Lewis Mumford, ’n his important publication entitled “Mj1h 
of the Machine”, also explains how in poorer countries, w’ith 
millions of unemployed and under-employed, the ‘Mcga- 
machine’ should, in fact, be the ‘labour machine*, harnessing 
the vast energies of the masses for productive purposes. 

Wages and Producthity 

For augmenting industrial and agricultural production, 
it is also essential that wages arc properly linked to the level 
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of productivity. If the working classes continue to insist only 
on their rights, without simultaneously heeding their duties, 
the productive apparatus would, sooner than later, come to 
a grinding halt. In a developing country' like India, it is, there- 
fore. imperative that the system of piece wages is introduc- 
ed widely in the spheres of industry as w'cll as farming. To 
quote the forceful words of Gandhiji: “In fact the right 
to perform one's duties is the only right that is worth living 

for and dying for If all simply insist on rights and no 

duties, there will be utter confusion and chaos". 

Growth and Social Cohesion 

Furthermore, the urgent need for bringing about bet- 
ter social equality and cohesion in the Indian population 
cannot be vocr-emphasised. Unfortunately, during the last 
twenty-eight years of our political freedom, it lias not yet 
been possible for us to eradicate untouchability, despite a 
cic.ir directive contained in the Indian Constitution. Liquid- 
ation of untouchability and other social evils is not merely 
a matter of social reform. Tliese social inequities' have to be 
uprooted with a firm hand because they stand in the way of 
achieving higher production and a speedy rate of economic 
growth. This sociological and cconorriic phenomenon has 
been highlighted by Dr. Myrdal with great clarity. He points 
out that lack of social cohesion hampers rapid economic deve- 
lopment for a variety of reasons. For example, the existence 
of untouchability in the villages retards the creative cHicicncy 
of landless labour and promotes friction and conflicts in the 
productive apparatus of agriculture. It is, therefore, impera- 
tive that these social handicaps are rooted out with a determin- 
ed and resolute will in order to be able to .speed up our pace 
of economic progress. Tliis is not merely a visionary ideal 
advocated by the .Mtihaima; it is a compelling necessity in the 
\ita1 interests of national growth in all spheres of economic 
activity. 
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buuon through fair-price shops, and, fourthly, by promoting 
a sound consumer movement in the urban areas and the 
countryMde. In the absence of these measures, the vicious 
circle of wages chasing prices and vice versa would make a 
nonsense of all our planning. 

Need for Economic Discipline 

In the ultimate analysis, the objective of ‘economic 
growth with social justice’ could be realized only if there exis- 
ted the requisite economic and social discipline among the 
I>coplc. "Democracy, disciplined and cnligiitcncd’’, observ- 
ed Gandhiji, “is the finest thing in the world". Such a de- 
mocracy could be sustained only by engendering vigilant 
awareness among ilic masses as regards their interests as well 
as obligations. As Mahatma Gandhi had observed, 'it is 
neither paper legislation nor brave words nor fiery speeches 
but the power of non-violent organisation, discipline and 
sacrifice that constitutes tlic real bulwark of the people 
against injustice or oppression’. 



CHAPTER X 


Helping People Below the Poverty Line 


I need hardly mention that the quintessence of Gandhian 
thought has been the first concern for the poorest and the low- 
list. It was John Ruskin’s book entitled ‘Unto this Last* which 
convinced Mahatma Gandhi that ‘U mankind was to pro- 
gress and to realise the ideals of equality and brotherhood’ it 
must act on the principle of paying the highest attention to the 
prime needs of the weakest sections of the population. 
Many years ago, Gandhiji had given us a ’talisman*: 
“Whenever you are in doubt, or when the self becomes too 
much with you, try the following expedient: Recall the face 
of the poorest and most helpless man whom you may have 
seen and ask yourself if the step you contemplate is going 
to be of any use to him.” 

A Timely Warning 

Recently, the Club of Rome, consisting of the top scien- 
tists and economists of the world, has been driven to the con- 
clusion that "if the present growth trends in world population, 
industrialisation, pollution, food production and resource 
depletion continue unchanged, the limit to growlh on this 
planer svill be reached scraelrmc within the next one hundred 
years: the most probable result will be a rather sudden and 
uncontrollable decline in both population and industrial 
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capacitN.” The statement adds: “It is possible to alter these 
erinuh trends and to establish a condition of ecological and 
economic stability that is sustainable far into the future. The 
stale of global equilibrium could be designed so that the 
basic material needs of each person on earth are satisfied and 
each person has an equal opportunity to realise his indivi- 
dual human potential”. 

According to Acharya Vinoba, the traditional economic 
theory based on the belief that a high rate of growth 
csould automaliealh percolate to the lowest segments 
of the population has failed miserably. Experience in 
ail developing countries has demonstrated beyond an iota 
of doubt that the benefits of a fast growth rate do not neccs- 
sanh filter dow n to the vulnerable sections of the people. It 
IS more likely that the fruits of development arc reaped by 
the richer 5 .‘ctions. Professor Galbraith, in his- recent pub- 
lication entitled ‘Economics and the Public Purpose* also 
makes a significimt obscrv'ation that “left to themselves, 
economic forces do not work out lor the best except, per- 
haps, for the powerful". 

Below the Poverty Line 

The Oral I of the Fifth Five Year Plan rightly cmpha.sizes 
the renun al of poverty as one of the basic objectives of na- 
tional Planning It is estimated that at least 220 million peo- 
ple, who constitute 40 per cent of the population in India, 
live below ihc poverty line. This line had been defined by 
the Planning Commission as private consumption at the 
level of forty rupees per capita per month at 1 972-73 prices, 
Tlie galloping inflation over the years ha.s tended to push 
up this line even further. 

The most challenging task, therefore, before all the 
economists, scientists, technicians and planners is to devise 
ways and means of raising the living standards of millions 
of our people who still live below this poverty line, in rural 
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as well as urban areas. We must discover various practical 
measures to render direct assistance to these vast chunks of 
our population so that they could lead a life of minimum 
human decency as free and equal citizens of this great and 
ancient land. This could, obviously, be done only hy: (a) 
ensuring full employment to these weakest sections and (b) 
helping them raise their capacity to increase produaion. In 
the rural areas, those who live below the line of poi^y 
would, evidently, include landless labourers, submaig^ far- 
mers and small artisans. In the cities, this hapless category 
would cover unorganised labour, slum dwellers and thoi: 
who sleep on the pavements. The Adhusis and the Harrens 
are, doubtless, the worst sufferers. 

How could the Research scientists m our NaiionaJ Lab- 
oratories assist these vulnerable sections of our pcfjulatiw? 
This is a task which demands our most urgent atteotico sad 
brooks no delay. If we fail to run to the rescue of these sa- 
fortunate people, all our plans for democratic sosijJsa 
would remain vacant dreams. Fuibermore, coatiaubr es> 
nomic and social inequalities would jeopardise the very fcca* 
dations of our democracy and even political freedom. 

A Few Suggestions 

Let me throw up a few concrete suggestions. Saeaee 
‘ and technology could help the submarginal farmers, landless 
labour and poor artisans by trying to evolve what is now 
commonly known as ‘appropriate* technology which wtiuld 
be, in the very nature of things, more labour-intcnsi'’C and 
yet sulficiently productive as compared with capital-intcnsu'c 
techniques of developed nations. Dr Schumacher of the 
United Kingdom who has been working on this ‘appropriate 
or ‘intermediate’ lechnologif for several years declares in un- 
equivocal terms that a blind imitation of Western technology’ 
by the developing nations would accentuate the problems 
of poverty and unemployment. As Gandhiji used lo tell us 
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repeatedly, our main aim should be directed not towards 
■mass prc^uction' but ‘production by the masses.’ This could 
be done only by devising improved tools and implements 
which the poor peasants and artisans could easily allord to 
handle. Big and automatic machines will not ser\'e their 
purpose, except in a very limited way of reclaiming waste 
lands. In place of costly chemical fertilizers, it is necessary 
to train the tillers in the simple but scientific techniques of 
compost and green manures. Instead of expensive tractors, 
the small farmer urgently requires cflicicnt and hardy bul- 
locks for his cultivation. When I visited the Japan's rural 
areas some years ago, I was surprised to find that the peasants 
there were using more bullocks than power-tillers for aug- 
menting their yields per acre. On enquiry, they replied with 
lirmne.ss: “Sir. we look upon these bullocks as ‘foolproof 
tractors’ which do not easily go out of order for w’ant of spare 
parts nr mechanics; besides, the cows give us milk and also 
organic manure for enriching our soil,” 

Cow-dung Gas Plants 

I would also refer to the immense potentialities of the 
cow -dung gas plants w hich could revolutionise the Indian 
coiinlrysidc in a visible manner without much cost and train- 
ing. These gas plants would not only make for better hy- 
giene and s.anitation but also provide the farmers and rural 
technicians with rich manure, cheap fuel and motive power. 
It is essential to devise methods for building cheap and dur- 
able housis ba.sed on local raw materials for the rural masses. 
Their health has also to be protected adequately with the 
help of Nature Cure and inexpensive systems of treatment. 
Nutritional research must provide them with balanced diet 
w’hich they can r.flord to consume. Tlicir hearths and 
Cfwking methods ought to l>e re-designed for checking waste 
of energy and environmental pollution. The local .spinning 
wheels need technical improvements for making the weaker 
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sections sclf-sunicienl in ihcir cloth rcquircracnls. Tlic tech- 
niques of other collage and village industries like pottery, 
leather-work, oil pressing, papcr-maklng, ricc-huIUng, gur 
manufacture and bee-keeping need to be upgraded. 


.Sun, Air nnd Water 

At a time when the developing countries ore faced with 
serious shortages cf energy for productive purposes, our 
scientists could a variety of experimentf foe harness- 
ing solar power wh’eh is plentiful in tropical countries like 
India. In addilios, ihe air and water resources of the country 
could be utilised ttipp/ng up agricultural and industrial 
production in a bg way. We must, hoHcvcr, constantly 
bear in mind the rsr-.Vsrjmti of the poorer segments all the 
time. If *h«c ce* vj.t^ of energy arc made ovj//afj/e 
cniy to ths richer the man below the poverty line 

would continue to nrji'awhefe he ij today. Maybe, he will 
fee pushed down fjrSer hefow to the ’point of no re- 
turn*. This would be a btjond words and would 
c-jVg Eoasense of C enj -trns *h-ch profess to usher in 


tir era of pszee, Kof pv.prrity. 

I: » good to iici'.'V iicr ix World Bank will spend 
5 '/X/) ciliioa o'.er ^aerriv-jjan on agricultural and 
rra! (SevefcTmcn: prr^^ IracTcfeg its rnorld's poorest 
A •i25-p£g5 Eat nrx-r sa’.r!ed “The Assault on 
Vikd Perrtm” c^'^- ‘’•'*2^ >.'0 million people, 

'sbv ixi-i z=. ^ 

•K tie -te In h'a 
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Tfic World Bank project would mainly concentrate on 
adviincing loans for such projects as would augment the 
productivity of the rural poor by at least 5 per cent annually. 
The Report argues that the focus on small farms is justified 
by various studies which show that the productivity of small 
farmers is higher than that of large farmers because they 
tend to use labour and other agricultural inputs more in- 
tensively. Land Reform is another factor cited in the study 
as a major factor in improving the life of the poor in rural 
areas. The report also points out that education and health 
services which now tend to favour the rich and the urban 
dwellers should be more readily available to rural dwellcns. 

It is hoped (hat the rich and developed countries would 
fully cooperate with the World Bank in its efforts to eradi- 
cate poverty in different poor and developing countries 
even though in a marginal mca.surc. In turn, the developing 
countries themselves could help one anotlicr in a variety of 
ways through mutual cooperation, comradeship and good- 
will. 



CHAPTER XI 


Economics of Cow Protection 


I have no shadow of doubt that the economic develop- 
ment of India could be speeded up only by according a very 
high priority to agriculture and allied activities. If agricul- 
ture is the backbone of our economic planning, animal hus- 
bandry and dairying are the very backbone of Indian agri- 
culture. That is why senior and experienced economists of 
India and abroad have expressed the view in unequivocal 
terms that the standard of living of the Indian masses could 
be raised visibly through improved agriculture, scientific 
animal husbandry and dairy development. Besides, agro- 
industries too will have to be organised throughout the coun- 
tryside in a systematic way. 

*DuaI Purpose’ Cattle 

Our Five Year Plans have made it abundantly dear 
that animal husbandry in India should aim at the develop- 
ment of ‘dual purpose' cattle so that we could produce much 
larger quantities of milk for human consumption and also 
procure sturdy bullocks of high quality. It was from this 
angle that Mahatma Gandhi stressed the urgent need for 
developing the cow wealth of India as the base of our rural 
economy. It is the cow alone that can give us wholesome 
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Ecoxoincs or cow protectiox loa 

that the farmers there were using in an increasing measure 
the cows for cultivation. Earlier, Japan was using power 
tillers and tractors in a big way. When I asked the farmers 
as to why they had taken to the cow, they replied with a 
smile : “Sir, the machines gave us neither milk nor manure. 
Without organic manures the fertility of our soil was deplet- 
ed considerably. We have, therefore, come to the conclu- 
sion that the cow must become the basis of our rural eco- 
nomy.” The fanners added . ““nierc is a saying in Japan 
that the excessive use of chemical ferlifisers is good for 
parents but bad for sons.” The obvious implication is that 
excessive doses of artificial manures give us a few bumper 
crops, but the fertility of the soil soon declines steeply. I do 
hope that we shall not repeat the mistakes of Japan in India, 
because such mistakes prove to be very costly for dest:1op' 
ing countries like ours. 

It is useful to know that organic farming has been 
making considerable headway in the United Kingdom and 
several other countries of Europe. Experienced British orga* 
nic farmers secure rather better yields than the national 
average. “Though their labour costs may be higher, these 
are more than balanced by savings on the chemical fertiliz- 
ers, pesticides, fungicides, herbicides and slock-fecd which 
they do not buy a? prices that rise fasfer and faster with in- 
flation.”* 

It is from this standpoint that the Planning Commission 
and the Government of India have been emphasising the 
urgent need of developing ‘dual purpose* cattle in the coun- 
tryside so that we could provide for more milk and better 
bullocks for draught purposes This is not a matter of senti- 
ment or religious fervour; it is a hard reality which must be 
faced by all of us without delay. The present cross-brccding 
policy should also be attuned to this aim Such cross-breed- 
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ing could be either with indigenous cattle or even with exo- 
tic breeds. Bui the basic aim of procuring more milk and 
at the same time evolving good draught cattle should not 
be lost sight of. Oihcnvi.se, in our anxiety to produce more 
milk. SVC shall be inflicting incalculable damage to agri- 
culture. 


National PJan.s 

In the Second Five Year Plan, tlic all-Tndia breeding 
policy, as drawn up by tlic Indian Council of Agricultural 
Research and accepted by the Ccntial and Slate Govern- 
ments. w'as defined as under: 

(a) in the case of well-defined milch breeds the milk- 
ing capacity should be developed to the maxi- 
mum by selective breeding and the male progeny 
should be used for the development of the non- 
descript cattle. 

tb) in the ca.se of well-defined draught breeds, the 
objective is to pul as much milk in them as pos- 
sible without materially impairing their quality 
for work. 

The Third Five Year Plan clarified this policy further; 
“The breeding policy is. thus, to evolve and develop ‘dual 
purpose’ breeds which will provide both good bullocks for 
eflicicnt cultivation and increased quantities of milk for 
human consumption.'’ It added : “It is proposed to undcr- 
t.akc cros.s-breeding with exotic breeds in regions of high 
alfiludcs which have hc.avy rainfall." 

Tiie Fourth Five Year Plan, while continuing the 
above-mentioned cattle-breeding policy, made a mention of 
"cross-breeding with exotic breeds in hilly areas and other 
places where tlicrc .arc faciliiic.s for the rearing and main- 
taining of high-yielding milch cattle and in urb.an areas and 
around industrial townships to ensure adequate supply of 
milk. It would, however, be necessary "to ensure that there 
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is no uncontrolled cross-breeding Jind that action is taken 
within the frameviork of these guidelines.” 

The draft of the Fifth Five Year Plan goes several steps 
further and contemplates “an aggressive cxoss-brceding 
programme with semen from exotic proved stock.” The 
number of exotic cattle breeding farms is proposed to be 
increased from 25 to 35. The ‘Operation Flood’ Programme 
was, in the main, meant to augment the production of milk 
in rural areas, especially in the hinterlands of big cities. 
While this programme is desirable in itself, it should not be 
allowed to hamper the grovvth of ‘dual purpose* cattle in 
the country for serving the vital interests of Indian 
agriculture. 

Economics of ‘Cross Breeding’ 

In our enthusiasm to launch a ‘massive programme’ 
of cross-breeding with exotic breeds, we should also not 
overlook the fact that such cross-bred animals are more 
susceptible to various kinds of diseases and need very 
delicate and constant attention. It would, perhaps, be 
much better to experiment with cross-breeding within indi- 
genous breeds and upgrade the existing quality through 
selective breeding and better feeding. At any rate, in our 
inordinate concern to put in more milk in our cows, we 
should not undermine the draught quality of our bullocks. 

Milk Price Policy 

With a view to developing dual purpose cows m India, 
it is essential that the present milk price policy is oriented 
to this basic objective. If the price of milk is determined solely 
on the basis of fat, the cow is bound to be pushed to the 
wall. If, however, the price of milk is calculated on the 
basis of fat and SNF (solids not fat), I am confident that 
the cow shall be in a position to compete cfTectively with the 
buffalo and become a viable economic proposition. Some 
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1 . Agriculture is. doubtless, the bnekbone of 

Indian economic planning; animal husbandr}' 
and dair)'ing arc, indeed, the very backbone of 
our agricultural development. From this angle, 
the cow in India must be accorded a high place 
in our national plans. 

2. The breeding policy relating to the development 
of cattle in India should lay special .stress on the 
evolution of dual purpose breeds which would 
provide much larger quantities of milk for 
human consumption as well as good bullocks 
for elTicicnt cultivation. The needs of the small 
farmer, who constitutes the largest percentage of 
the rural community, ought to be constantly 
kept in view. 

3. Programmes of cross-breeding, with exotic 
breeds, may be undertaken in areas where there 
arc adequate facilities for the rearing and main- 
taining of high-yielding milch cattle. Such cross- 
breeding schemes should be properly controlled 
and action taken within the framework of well- 
defined guidelines. 

4. Tlic plan to extend artificial insemination on a 
big scale needs careful scrutiny. At any rate, the 
experience gained so far in this sphere .should 
be reviewed and results properly evaluated. 

5. The price, of milk should be calculated on the 
basis of both fat and solids not fat (SNF). The 
special qualities of cow's milk wovdd be a legi- 
timate topic for further .study, research, and 
education of public opinion. 

6. Provision of adequate feeds and fodder ‘is indis- 
pen.sablc for the .speedy promotion of cattle 
wealth in the country. In this context, the export 
of cattle feeds must be slopped forthwith. 
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CHAl'TER XII 


Is Prohibition a “Gandhian fad” ? 


Many years before Independence, Mahatma Gandhi 
had ileclarcd ; “If I were appointed dictator even for one 
iimir for ali India, tire first thing I would do would be to 
close without compensation all the liquor shops." He had 
further observed that liquor was “an invention of the devil" 
and "nothing but ruin stares a nation in the face that is a 
prey to the drink habit," The plea for Prohibition is gene- 
rally brushed a.side as a ‘Gandhian fad’. Gandhiji was a 
practical idealist and had advanced a .strong defence for 
Prohibition mainly because he was deeply concerned with 
die sad j>ligiit of the poorer .sections of the population, 
particularly tlie factory labour in the cities and the land- 
less Harijans and Adivasis in the rural areas. 

A Brief Ilisfory 

In line with the history of the Prohibition campaign 
during die pre-independence period. Article 47 of the 
Indian Constitution directs the Slate Governments “to 
endeavour to bring about Prohibition of the consumption, 
except for medicinal purposes, of intoxicating drink.s and 
of drugs whicii arc injurious to health." The Working 
(.oaunidcc of the Indian National Congress adopted a re- 
ndution on April 5. 1954 urging tlie Pltmning Commi.vion 
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to “evolve a national programme for the fulfilment of this 
Directive Principle.” 

Accordingly, the Planning Commission had appointed 
a Prohibition Enquiry Committee under ray Chairmanship 
on the 16th December 1954. The members of this Com- 
mittee included Smt. Sucheta Kripalani, Shri S. R. Vasa- 
vada of the INTUC, Dr. Bhasker Patel of Bombay, Dr. 
P. J. Thomas, the noted economist, and Shri G. Rama- 
chandran. After going round the country and examining 
many witnesses, including leaders of public opinion, this 
Committee submitted its Report on the 24th October, 1955 
and recommended that “Prohibition should be regarded as 
an integral part of national development.” It also suggested 
1st April 1958 as the target dale for completing nation- 
wide Prohibition. 

Subsequently, this subject was discussed in the first 
Sovereign Parliament of India which adopted, on the 31st 
March 1956, the following unanimous resolution, with the 
full support of all the political parties : “This House is of 
opinion that Prohibition should be regarded as an integral 
part of the Second Five Year Plan and recommends that 
the Planning Commission should formulate the necessary 
programme to bring about nation-wide Prohibition speedily 
and effectively.” 

The Second Five Year Plan examined the recommen- 
dations of the Prohibition Enquiry Committee which were 
generally approved by the National Development Council 
as well. It was stated that “in (he consideration of any 
basic social policy, financial considerations, although of 
great practical importance, arc not to be treated as decisive 
in character.” The Second Plan also mentioned in catego- 
rical terms that “there is need for a common approach to- 
wards Prohibition for the country as a whole.” It was 
recommended that, as a first step, the State Government 
may take action in the following directions : 
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“(1) discontinuance of advertisements and public in- 
ducements relating to drink; 

(2) stoppage of drinking in public premises (hotels, 
hostels, restaurants, clubs) and at public recep- 
tions, 

(3) setting up of technical committees to draw up 
phased programmes with the object of 

(a) reducing progressively the number of liquor 
shops both in rural and urban areas; 

(b) closing liquor shops for an increasing num- 
ber of days during the week; 

(c) reducing qualities supplied to liquor shops; 

(d) progressively reducing the strength of distil- 
led liquor produced by distilleries in India; 

(c) closing of shops in and near specified indus- 
trial and living quarters in towns and vil- 
lages; 

(f) removal of shops to places away from main 
streets and living quarters in towns and 
villages; 

(4) taking active steps to encourage and promote the 
production of cheap and healthy soft drinks; 

(5) assisting voluntary agencies in organising recrea- 
tion centres; and 

(6) including Prohibition as an item of constructive 
work in national c.xtcnsion and community pro- 
ject areas and social welfare extension projects.” 

The Third Five Year Plan noted with regret that the 
suggestions made in the Second Plan had been acted upon 
by some State Governments, ‘-but for the country as a whole, 
progress has been slow. ’ It reiterated that “financial consi- 
derations are not to be treated as decisive in character." “The 
possible loss of resources on account of Prohibition may it- 
self be a temporary rather than a permanent effect and on 
balance may turn out to be .smaller than sometimes reckon- 
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ed.” It added: “Obviously, financial reasons alone could not 
lead to a fundamental break in carrying out a social pro- 
gramme which is considered necessary m the interest of the 
mass of the people throughout the country.” 

Later, the Planning Commission suggested that as a 
positive incentive to those State Governments which have so 
far not introduced Prohibition in a comprehensive manner, 
the Government of India should agree to reimburse 50 per 
cent of the actual losses in excise revenue for a period of 
five years. This was agreed to by the Ministry of Finance. 
A Central Prohibition Committee was also set up by the 
Ministry of Home Affairs “to review the progress of Pro- 
hibition programmes, to coordinate activities in different 
States and to keep in touch with their practical problems.” 

Nohm’s Views 

After the General Elections in 1962, several Chief 
Ministers desired that the working of Prohibition in different 
States should be reviewed once again by a High-level Com- 
mittee with a view to plugging various loopholes in its im- 
plementation, more specially regarding illicit distillation. 
On behalf of the Plannng Commission, I, therefore, con- 
vened a special meeting of all the Chief Ministers. This 
meeting was presided over by Prime Minister Jawaharlal 
Nehru. After two days of free and frank discussions, Pandit 
Nehru observed: “It would be a tragedy if the habit of drink 
spreads in a poor country like ours. It is also veiy clear to 
me that financial considerations should not stand in the way 
of implementing the policy of Prohibition. An Expert 
Committee should, however, recommend various ways in 
which the Prohibition programmes could be implemented 
more effectively.” 

The Planning Commission requested the then Chief 
Justice of India, Shri S. R. Das, to suggest a suitable person, 
preferably a retired Judge, to be the Chairman of a Study 
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Team on Prohibition. Justice Das recommended the name 
of Justice Tek Chand, a retired Judge of the Punjab Pligh 
Court for this purpose. Other members of this Study Team 
appointed by the Planning Commission were Dr. A. M. 
Khusro, Professor of Economics, Institute of Economic 
Growth, Deliii, and Shri R. S. Krishnaswamy, I.C.S. Subse- 
quently, Shri L. M. Shrikant, Secretary, Gandhi Smarak 
Nidhi, was appointed a member of the Team. The Tek Chand 
Study Team submitted its detailed Report in two volumes 
towards the middle of 1964. It also made a number of 
recommendations for a phased programme of Prohibition in 
the country as a whole. 

Tek Chand’.s Report 

The Central Prohibition Committee considered some of 
the recommendations of the Tek Chand Study Team and 
agreed that “ever)' effort should be made to control and res- 
trict the consumption of liquor." For this purpose, a number 
of interim measures were suggested: 

(a) Acceptance of the principle of local option. 

(b) No liquor shops near places of worship, educa- 
tional institution, localities specially of Harijans, 
tmd highways. 

(c) Pay days to be uniformly dry everywhere, and 
restriction in business hours of liquor shops. 

(d) Impvisition of general restriction on public 
drinking, 

(c) Special restrictions on drinking by young people, 
and drivers of vehicles. 

(f) Banning of advertisements of spirituous products. 

Unfortunately, however, several St, ale Governments, 
including Maharashtra and Mysore, rela.vcd various Pro- 
Inhmon Rules in their areas in the name of ‘rationalisation*. 
In due course, other Sutfos also abandoned the Prohibition 
programmes mainly to augment ilieir financial resources for 
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the Five Year Plans. Tamil Nadu gave up Prohibition, 
but reimposed it after a year or so owing to the pressure 
of public opinion. The net result is that, at present, total 
Prohibition exists only in Gujarat and Tamii Nadu. There 
is partial Prohibition in some States like Rajasthan and 
Uttar Pradesh. 

The results of relaxation in the Prohibition policy in 
different States have been disquieting. Instead of curbing 
illicit distillation in any sizable manner, the unrestricted Ilosv 
of liquor and other intoxicants is spreading fast amongst 
the younger generation, and even women arc being drawn 
into the drink habit. I, therefore, raised this question at the 
Governors’ Conference in November 1972 and suggested 
that Prohibition should again be introduced in a more 
effective manner as a nation-wide programme. The Prime 
Minister took up this matter seriously and sent a note to the 
Congress President which was forsvarded to the Chief Min- 
isters of different Congress Governments. No serious notice 
appears to have been taken by the Chief Ministers even of 
the “concern" which was expressed by Shnmail Indira 
Gandhi in regard to the relaxation of Prohibition in diffe- 
rent States. 


Prohibition rs. Temperance 
It is often suggested by the critics of Prohibition that 
a much better and more practical policy would be to launch 
a strong and well-organised morement for Temperance, so 
that the people understand the evils of dnnking and keep 
away from it of their own volition. This again is a mistaken 
argument. There is no shadow' of doubt that public educa- 
tion is essential for making Prohibition a success But with- 
out legal sanctions such educative propaganda would be a 
futile and pointless exercise, fn several Slates today the 
Governments dole out a few lakhs of rupees to Nashabandi 
Mandals or Prohibition Boards c\en sear f(>r earning on 
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propaganda amongst the people against drinking. Simul- 
tancou-siy, they ask the District authorities to open a larger 
number of licjuor shops in their respective areas for earning 
more excise incomes. This is, to say the least, the limit of 
hypocrisy and double standards. Said Mahatma Gandhi; 
“We should not be deceived by the specious argument that 
India must not be made sober by compulsion and those who 
wish to drink must have facilities provided to them. The 
State dues not cater for the vices of its people; we do not 
provide facilities for thieves to indulge their propensity for 
liiieving.” He continued ; “Drink is more a disease tlian a 
vice. 1 knew scores of men who would gladly leave off drink 
if they could. Diseased persons have cot to be helped against 
themselves.” 


Loss of Excise Revenue 

Critics point out that the introduction of total Prohibi- 
tion in India would deprive various Slate Governments of 
their excise revenues from liquor totalling up to Rs. 350 
crorcs a year. But it is conveniently forgotten that for cverj' 
rupee that a Government receives from excise on liquor 
consumption, the people arc obliged to throw away at 
least four rupees on this evil habit. Thus, if the State Gov- 
ernments lose Rs. 350 crorcs a year owing to their Prohibi- 
tion programmes, the people in general would gain Rs. 1 ,400 
crorcs for directly improving their living standards on food, 
clothing, housing, education and health. Today, the States 
vie with one another in mobilising more resources for their 
development plans and do not hesitate to open more liquor 
shops fur tempting poor people towards liquor and toddy. 
To ruin peoples physical, mental and moral health without 
scruples .itid, then, to use this tainted money for launching 
various welfare schemes is. indeed, a mockery of our na- 
dona! pl.inniiig. lids suicidal must be ended without 

further delay. 
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Illicil Distillation 

The prevalence of Illicit distillation is also exaggerated 
beyond limits. The opponents of Prohibition policy allege 
that owing to this legislation almost every house and cottage 
. has become a centre for the manufacture and sale of illicit 
liquor. Detailed enquiries by various Committees have shown 
that the percentage of illicit drinking generally ranges from 
10 to 15 per cent. Such leakage is quite common even in 
the enforcement of other criminal laws. Even .so, no sane 
person has ever advocated the abolition of Criminal Proce- 
dure Code simply because thefts and dacoities continue to 
fake place in various parts of the countrj’. Similarly, to ask 
for the abolition of Prohibition lavvi because of some illicit 
distillation would be highly irrational. 

Furthermore, the hard addicts may be given even life- 
long permits for liquor so as to isolate them from the gene- 
ral public. Such licences should be issued on the recommen- 
dation of District-level Committees consisting of the Civil 
Surgeon, one social worker and a registered medical prac- 
titioner committed to Prohibition. The Government should 
undertake to supply liquor lo these addicts direcllv, without 
enlisting the help of contractors or inlcrmediancs who arc 
bound to have a profit motive in this business Moreover, 
foreign tourists ought to be exempted from the purview of 
Prohibition laws for obvious reasons In the tribal areas 
the general policy may be to allow the .AdivusLs to mjnu 
facturc and consume their traditional fermented beverages 
which contain a low’ percentage of alcohol N'o liquor shop> 
however, should be allowed to be opened in these inb.il 
regions. 

Bcltermcnt of the Poor 

I do not view Prohibition mcreh .is a monl or v.xni 
policy. Our mam anxiety ha.s been the csonoiiik beticrnicni 
of the poorer and more vulnerable segments of the ponuls 
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tion. During my extensive tours as a Member of the Planning 
C ommission. I visited the Durgapur Steel Plant sometime in 
1962. I was shocked to hear from the General Manager 
that about 40 per cent of the weekly wages disbursed to the 
workers of this public enterprise were being drunk away 
on the pay day it.sclf. Similar conditions prevail in almost 
all the big projects of the countr}', both in public and pri- 
vate sectors. When I toured Kerala some years ago, I was 
astonished to learn that, despite -a variety of beneficial 
schemes under the Five Year Plans, the economic condition 
of the fishermen had remained stagnant because of the drink 
evil. In the absence of Prohibition, our planning process 
is like filling a vessel with milk and honey, with a number 
of ‘leaking points' at the bottom. We should, surely, try 
our best to improve the implementation of the Prohibition 
programme with a view to checking illicit practices effec- 
tively. But to scrap Prohibition altogether would be like 
throwing the baby away with the bath-water. It is common 
knowledge that illicit distillation exists on a wide scale even 
in the ‘wet’ areas. The remedy lies in enforcing the current 
legislation more vigorou.sly, as also to conduct well-planned 
public education for weaning away the people from drink. 

Drinking today has acquired a status symbol and pres- 
tige. Tliis must be liquidated by declaring that no permit 
holders will bo appointed on any Government Committees, 
Bo.ards or Corporation. This decision was taken by me in 
Gujarat during the President’s Rule in 1971. Needless to 
mention tliat it had a vers' salutary effect cn the minds of 
the people. 


National Defence 

The Defence personnel too need not be granted any 
special c.xcmptions. Tendering their evidence before the 
Planning Commission's Prohibition Enquiry' Committee in 
1955, all (he three Service Chiefs had declared in unambi- 
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guous tenns ; “Wc would willingly fall in line with the rest 
of the country when a programme of nation-wide Prohibi- 
tion comes into force." A nation whose Defence Forces get 
infected with the drink habit inevitably endangers its own 
political freedom. The truth of this statement dawned on 
me in a very convincing manner during the Indo-Pakistan 
Conflict in 1971. Our Armed Forces were able to acquire 
about a thousand square miles on the Kutch and Rajasthan 
borders within a few days. When I visited the Jawans after 
the end of hostilities and desired fo knenv the reasons for 
their spectacular victory, (he reply was prompt and forth- 
right: ‘‘Sir, we are used fo fighting even without food and 
water for days on end. But the Pakistani troops were busy 
with drinking in their bunkers: they fled fast as soon as we 
advanced towards them.” The roots of drinking gradually 
go very deep into the national structure and erode the very 
foundations of freedom and Independence. 

In Other Coonlries 

It is often argued that Prohibition has not succeeded in 
America or several other countries in Europe, and it would, 
therefore, be unwise to launch this cApcrimeni in India. The 
canting critics should, however, concede that all these coun- 
tries, including the Soviet Union, arc presently faced with a 
very difficult situation in regard to the evil effects of alcohol 
in public life It is estimated that at hast 50 per cent of the 
road, rail or air accidents arc due to drunken drivers or 
pilots In con.scqucncc, stringent laws have been enacted to 
punish the guilty drivers by cancelling their licences for very 
long periods. I am glad toleam that the United Arab Emirates 
have chosen to introduce Prohibition in their areas very 
strictly in order to reap the benefits of the Pctro-Doliars for 
providing the basic necessities of life to their people, by giv- 
ing the btglicst priority to housing, education and health prtv 
grammes. Even nilvertiscmcnts of cigarettes and cigars have 
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been banned in these States. But in India we do not do even 
what other countries arc doing, and go on merrily with the 
intcr-State race for earning larger revenues from the curse 
of drink, irrespective of the calamitous consequences. Let 
us not forget the well-known Chinese proverb: “First, the 
man takes the drink; then, the drink takes the drink; 
and lastly, the drink takes the man”. These three stages of 
drinking clearly indicate that what begins as a fashion ulti- 
mately ends up in death and disaster. 

Happily, the Government of India announced a twelve- 
point minimum programme of Prohibition on the eve of the 
Gandhi Javanti this year, I welcome this programme as a 
first step towards total prohibition throughout India within 
the nc.xt few years. Let us hope the State governments 
would now take up this matter seriously and prepare a 
phased plan of Prohibition without further delay. 
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riK'nE conMsting of all political parties in the country'. This 
IS done during wars in the United Kingdom which has evolved 
j sound Parliamentar}' System over the centuries. In India, 
however, there has been no such tradition so far. Even dur- 
ing the 1962 Chinese invasion, no all-party Government was 
formed; the Pakistani invasions in 1965 and 1971 did not 
also lead to the formation of a national Cabinet. This is 
partly due to the fact that in India, unlike the United King- 
dom. we have a multi-party system where the c.xisting parties 
tend to split up further day by day. Even otherwise, it is felt 
that the constitution of a National Government, consisting 
of a spectrum of political parties of various hues, will not 
make for a strong and homogeneous administration; there 
would be endless delays in taking vital decisions owing to 
diflcrcnccs of opinion almost at every point. Emergencies 
call for urgent decisions and quick actions, and it is obvious 
that a Government formed of diverse groups will not be able 
to rhe to the occasion. Even if it is pos.sib]c to set up such 
a brnadbased Government during wars, it may not scrv'c 
much purpose in meeting the challenges of inflation, unem- 
ployment. corruption and economic .stagnation. 

Tartylcss Democracy’ 

Suggestions about a ‘partyless democracy’ have also 
been thrown up from time to time. It is contended that (here 
should be direct elections on the basis of adult franchise at 
the %‘i))agc level, and the candidates should be elected 
through a consensus, and not on the ba.sis of their affiliation 
to poliiica! parties. The Village Panchayats should elect their 
repre-^entatives to the District Panchayat and the District 
P:mchay.nts to the Provincial Assemblies. The State Assem- 
blies would send their representatives to the National Parlia- 
ment. Thus, there will be direct elections at the base and 
indirect elections upwards up to the Apex level. The mem- 
bers of Parliament and the .State Assemblies u-ould. instc.ad 
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of representing the political parties, represent (he masses of 
people in general. Gandhiji did envisage such a partyless 
system of democracy, and Acharya Vinoba has been pleading 
for such an experiment. Shri Jayaprakash Narayan has also 
spoken about it quite frequently. But the fact remains that 
such a partyless Government on a national scale is not yet 
within the reach of practical politics. Theoretically, such a 
system exists today m Nepal where polWcaJ parises have been 
banned ever since 1960. In elteci, however, there is an all-pcr- 
vading King's Party which fights the elections from the Vil- 
lage Panchayats onwards. Further, the National Panchayat 
does not enjoy the right of electing its leader to function as 
the Prime Minister of the Himalayan Kingdom. The. whole 
Cabinet is nominated by the King and functions during his 
pleasure. It is also feared that such a partylcss democracy 
would encourage the divisive forces of casteism. communal- 
ism and regional or even individual loyalties. 

Need for National Consensus 
In my view, what is really required is the evolution of a 
system of National Consensus at least on vital issues like 
foreign policy, the system of elections, the education pattern, 
the food policy, the problem of unemployment, and corrup- 
tion. Given the will to find a broad consensus on all these 
national problems, there is no reason why the Ruling Party 
and the Opposition cannot put their heads together, thrash 
out different problems threadbare and reach agreed conclu- 
sions for effective action. For example, during the last feu* 
years I tried to convene various conferences and seminars in 
IVardfia and Sevagram to 6nhg aboirf a consensus on edu- 
cational reform, concept of Trusteeship in Business and In- 
dustry, and the use of Devanagari os an additional script fw 
modern Indian languages. Recently, I organised an all-India 
Seminar on Animal Husbandry and Dairy Development to 
evolve a national policy in this sphere. After free and frank 
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discussions for n few diiys, it \v:is possible to urrisc nt defi- 
nite conclusions based on a rational consensus, despite strong 
differences of opinion. I am, therefore, confident that it 
would i>c possible to formulate specific policies in various 
spheres of national life for tiding over the present crisis. It 
uill, of course, require a strong determination to achieve re- 
sults with a sense of emergency. 

'Flic idea of a democracy based on consensus was inher- 
ent in the age-old Panchayat .Sy.s(cm. Unanimou.s or near-un- 
animous decision by the Panchas of a village community was 
endimcd will) a divine sanctity, and ‘Punch Paraincslnvar* 
was the conventional motto. During recent times, Rishi 
N'lnoba niiavc has revived this idea through the Gramdan 
niowmcnt. Under this campaign the Gram Sabhas do not 
function under the 'simple majority’ rule; they take decisions 
through a consensus. This docs not connote complete una- 
nimity but a broad agreement on various issues, without a 
recorded vote of dissent. 

In brief, there could be no two opinions that the work- 
ing of democracy in India merely on the basis of a simple 
ma)oriiy vote cannot fit into the genius of the nation which 
is essentially founded on the principle of a consensus. The 
ruling parly cannot afford to stcamroll the minority voice 
in the Parliament in the name of democratic .socialism. Such 
an attempt on its part would inevitably erode the roots of 
cooperation and generate the forces of disruption. 

Confrnnialion vs. Cooperation 

It is. therefore, imperative that the present alrnosphcre 
of confrontation between the Ruling and the Opposition 
parties should yield place to active and fruitful cooperation. 
This could he achieved in a variety of ways. First, the Prime 
Minister could seek the advice of the Opposition leaders from 
time to time in a systematic manner on different national 
problems, I very well rcmemlicr that during Pandit Nehru’s 
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time there were Standing Committees on Food and Planning. 
These Committees, consisting of the leaders of all parties in 
the Parliament, were regularly attended by the members of 
the Planning Commission as well. There is no reason why 
such Standing Committees should not be revived with profit. 
Perhaps, one or two more Committees of this nature may be 
constituted, presumably on electoral reform and educational 
reconstruction During discussions, every effort should be 
made to evolve agreed policies on the basis of a consensus. 

Secondly, the existing “Informal” Consultative Commit* 
lees of the Parliament should be made more meaningful. Cur- 
rently, they arc ineffective, involving wasteful expenditure on 
pointless discussions. It would, therefore, be desirable to con- 
stitute regular Parliamentary Committees for important sub- 
jects like foreign policy, defence, economic planning, food 
and agriculture and education. These Committees, represent- 
ing all parties in the Porbament, would be able to exercise 
sufficient pressure on Government policies in a constructive 
manner. In fact, they should be integral parts of Parliament- 
ary Democracy tn India. The experience gained about such 
Committees in the United Kingdom and some other demo- 
cratic countries has been quite rewarding. It should be feasi- 
ble m these Committees to reach a consensus on various 
policies and programmes through detailed, patient and ob- 
jective discussions. The members of the Opposition v\ill, 
thus, feel a sense of participation m the process of decision- 
making in the administration It is (his sense of involvement 
which would make Indian democracy more dynamic and 
purposeful. 

Even in the Parliament it should be possible to exercise 
greater elasticity in the functioning of Parly Whips on various 
subjects. For instance, in matters which vitally affect the 
whole nation like food distribution, education, electoral laws 
and prohibition, the ruling parly need not issue thrcc-bned 
whips to its members. All the members of ParUament, irrw- 
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discussions for a few days, it was possible to arrive at defi- 
nite conclusions based on a rational consensus, despite strong 
diilcrcnces of opinion. I am, therefore, confident that it 
would be possible to formulate specific policies in various 
spheres of national life for tiding over the present crisis. It 
will, of course, require a strong determination to achieve re- 
sults with a sense of emergency. 

Tlic idea of a democracy based on consensus was inher- 
ent in the age-old Panchayat System. Unanimous or near-un- 
animous decision by the Panchas of a village community was 
endowed with a divine sanctity, and Tanch Paramcslnvar' 
was the conventional motto. During recent times, Rishi 
Vinoba Bhavc has revived this idea through the Gramdan 
movement. Under this campaign the Gram Sabhas do not 
function under the ‘.simple majority’ rule; they take decisions 
through a consensus. This docs not connote complete una- 
nimity but a broad agreement on various issues, without a 
recorded vote of dissent. 

In brief, there could be no two opinions that the work- 
ing of democracy in India merely on the basis of a simple 
majority vote cannot fit into the genius of the nation which 
is essentially founded on the principle of a consensus. Tlic 
ruling party cannot aflord to stcamroll the minority voice 
in the Parliament in the name of democratic socialism. Such 
an attempt on its part would inevitably erode the roots of 
cooperation and generate the forces of disruption. 

Confrontation v.s. Cooperation 

It is. therefore, imperative that the present atmosphere 
of confrontation between the Ruling and the Opposition 
parties should yield place to active and fruitful cooperation. 
This could be achieved in a variety of ways. First, the Prime 
■Minister could seek the advice of the Opposition leaders from 
time to time in a systematic manner on different national 
problems. I very well remember that during Pandit Nehru’s 
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Electoral Reforms 


It IS admitted on all hands that the Electoral System in 
India needs some radical reforms with a view to making it 
less expensive and cumbersome. Today, a citizen of ordinary 
means finds it impossible to offer himself or herself as a can- 
didate for election because the expenditure is really prohi- 
bitive. It IS, therefore, essential that our election procedures 
are simplified and rendered cheap enough to enable an ordi- 
nary citizen to enter the contest for asserting his democratic 
rights. In the absence of such electoral reforms, our demo- 
cracy is bound to degenerate into an oligarchy, depending on 
the machinations of a few wealthy business houses in the 
country. 

Proportional Representation 

It is often suggested that India should replace the exist- 
ing electoral system by proportional representation, specially 
the list system prevailing in West Germany and some other 
European countries including Belgium, Sweden and Norway. 

It will, however, be noticed that the system of proportional 
representation has been in vogue, by and large, only Ln com* 
paratively small countries. Bigger countries like the United 
States of America have never cared to adopt it in any of its 
forms. France tried it, but gave it up completely after bitter 
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pcctivc of their party afTiIiations, should be free to express 
their opinions and cast their votes according to their con- 
victions. Such freedom of expression would promote healthy 
democratic life in the countr>'.and discussions in an open 
atmosplicrc would, surely, fabricate a national consensus 
which would be of lasting value. After ail, dilTercnt politi- 
cal parties in a Parliamentary democracy arc for the good of 
the people; the welfare of the Nation must never be sacri- 
ficed for furthering the vested interests of these parties. 

Silver Jubilee of our Conslitulion 

It is a happy augury that we arc currently celebrating 
the Silver Jubilee year of our Constitution. It would, there- 
fore, be desirable that the basic principles of our Constitu- 
tion, namely, democracy, socialism and secularism, are wide- 
ly explained to the masses during this period so that the peo- 
ple become more conscious of their fundamental rights as 
well as the inherent duties. At a time when jcxtra-Parliamcnt- 
ary agitations arc being launched in dilTcrcnt parts of the 
countr)' and the atmosphere is surcharged with violence, con- 
flict and civil disorders, the Government as well as non-offi- 
cial organisations, more specially educational institutions, 
should utilise this opportunity for carrj’ing on vigorous public 
education in the essential principles of the Indian Constitu- 
tion. During the year, the Ruling and the Opposition parties 
should endeavour to create a healthy climate for the establish- 
ment of a socialist democracy based on mutual cooperation, 
patient discussion and national consensus. This is the only 
practical way of .strengthening democracy in India on stable 
foundations. 
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te Congress could render iis inrtbnve and duwdon quite 
oeffective and nugatory. Moreover, lire elected Preaderrt of 
America may not command even a vrorking majonty m tne 
lenate or the House of Representati\es. Such a situation is 
jound to lead to irustralion and indecision in nauonal as well 
IS inleraalional afiairs. 


Need for Healthy Conventions 
We need not, however, be tied to the apron-strings of the 
British system of Parliamentary democracy; we should deve- 
lop out own conventions and regulations for toning up the 
democrahe structure on healthy lines. For example, any 
Member of Parliament or State Legislature who has been 
elected on the ticket of a recognised ah-lndia political party, 
with a specific symbol, must automatically cease to be a 
Member if he crosses the floor or joins another party. 1 do 
not think any Code of Conduct or convention among various 
political parties would serve the purpose. Instead, there must 
be an unambiguous legislative provision in regard to defec- 
tions. If necessary, even the Constitution should be suitably 
amended to root cut the perversity of defections. I do hope 
that the Ruling party would introduce the required legisla- 
tion in the Parliament without further loss of time. 

Similarly, any Member mdul^g in unruly or violent 
behaviour willun the House should be expelled for a suffi- 
ciently long period. Further, a Member hurling irreg>onsible 
charges ag^t a Minister should be asked to substantiate 
them before a Special Committee of the House. If the charges 
are proved, the Minister concerned must go. In case they are 
found lo be false and malieious, ihe Member concerned must 
resign forthwith. 


Some Suggestions 

On the whole, I think we should coniine ourselves at 
IS stage to those reform proposals which do not seek to 
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experience. This system has a strong tendency to lead to multi- 
plicity of political parties and groups in Parliament or State 
Assemblies. Tire inevitable result is the establisliracnt of coali- 
tion Governments which end in political instability and inter- 
nal friction. 

Indirect Elections 

In the ‘Gandhian Constitution for Free India’, to which 
Mahatma Gandhi himself had contributed a valuable Fore- 
word, I had envisaged a constitutional framework under 
which direct elections were to be held at the village Pancha- 
yat level, and indirect elections to the District Panchayats 
and State Assemblies. Subsequent experience has revealed 
that indirect elections too lead to considerable pressures on 
the limited number of voters, resulting in several types of 
corruption. As General Secretary of the Indian National 
Congress. I tried this experiment in the delegate elections of 
the party, and the results were quite unpalatable. I would, 
ti)crcfore, not like to press for indirect elections, except in 
some limited spheres. 

Presidential System 

A few Constitutional experts have suggested that the 
Piirliamcntaty system in India should be replaced by a Pre- 
sidential form of Government, as in the United States. In my 
own view, the Constitution of India, framed by the Founding 
Fathers with great vision and wLsdom, is quite competent to 
stand the test of the time, provided we build into it some 
checks and balances for curbing unhealthy trends and tend- 
encies. It is true that the American President is elected for 
n tenn of four years and cannot be removed from oflicc ex- 
cept for ‘trea'-on. bribery or other high crimes and misdemean- 
ours'. He is also invested with wide executive and legislative 
powers under the Constitution, Nonetheless, he is obliged to 
function under several constraints and the two Houses of 
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be paid to the election agent of the candidate, it should be 
included in his account of election expenses. 

(8) Another important item in election expenses is the 

printing of posters and placards. A suggestion has been 
made that this basic publicity should be done by the Election 
Commission, through the District Polling OfQcers, giving all 
the required information about the extent of the Constitu- 
ency, the dates and places of polling, and the names and 
symbols of all the candidates, together with their election mani- 
festoes. Although there arc obvious difficulties in implemen- 
ting this recommendation, I think the Election Commission 
should accept greater responsibility in regard to this basic 
publicity about elections in each Constituency. In addition, 
certain restrictions should be imposed on the size of the pla- 
cards and posters to be published by the candidates, since the 
printing and exhibition of large-sized posters is very ex- 
pensive. I . 

(9) The Election Comrm'ssion has also recommended 
that the interval allowed after the scrutiny of nominations 
for the withdrawal of candidates should be reduced to two 
days, and the minimum period prescribed for the election 
campaign should be reduced to 15 days. There should be 
no difficulty in accepting this suggestion. 

(10) According to the existing rules, the use of trans- 
port for cariying voters to the polling booths on the election 
day is illegal. This is being evaded in various ways. It is 
essential to enforce it in future by banning all private mech- 
anized vehicles on the polling days, except for purely official 
or medical purposes, 

(11) The Representation of the People Act has mention- 

ed a numbc; f conrupt practices which must be avoided 
during the f ’ For example, it is illegal to bribe the 

'^tes i' rs, and to promote feelings of enmity 

’ nt classes of the citizens of India 

"c, caste, community or language. 
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II is also an electoral ofTcncc to disturb the election meet- 
ings of other candidates. These rules arc, unfortunately, 
not enforced strictly during the election campaigns. I think 
there should be some authority vested in the District Polling 
Officers that if these corrupt practices arc detected even 
during the course of elections, they should be able to take 
quick action for debarring a particular candidate from con- 
tinuing the contest. Where the evidence is ovcrNvhclmlng 
and documentary, there should be no difllculty in enforcing 
these rules even during the campaign. 

These are some of the suggestions for the careful con- 
sideration of the Union Government and different political 
parties in the country. It is essential that a comprehensive 
Bill, incorporating some of these suggestions which have 
the support of the Election Commission as well, is introduc- 
ed in the Parliament as early as feasible so that the Sixth 
General Elections to be held early in 1976 arc free from 
those evils that corrupt the existing electoral procedures in 
the country and tend to reduce Indian democracy to a cost- 
ly game of (he rich and the privileged. 



CHAPTER XV 


Whither JP’s Movement ? 


The Bihar movement led by Shri Jayaprakash Narayan 
during the last one year or more has, undoubtedly, attracted 
wide attention in India and abroad. JP commands deep 
respect in the country for his selfless service and sacrifice, 
both before and after Independence. It is, therefore, quite 
natural that he attracts large crowds at his meetings in Bihar 
as well as other States of India. One may not agree with cer- 
tain aspects of his movement. Even so, there is not a sha- 
dow of doubt that without his intervention there would have 
been large-scale violence and bloodshed in Bihar. Though 
there have been stray cases of violence during the Bihar 
movement, it must be conceded that JP has run his move- 
ment as basically peaceful and non-violent. Despite the brutal 
lathi-charge on him in Patna early in November last year, he 
has managed to keep the agitated students and workers under 
his control. Therefore, to accuse JP of inciting violence is 
vcr>' uncharitable. 


Plus Points 

Furthermore, Jayaprakash Narayan has succeeded in 
arousing the national consciousness of the people against the 
evils of corruption, infialion and unemployment. There could 
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also be no two opinions about his repeated stress on electoral 
and educational reforms. JP has been raising his voice against 
growing centralization of power and underlines the desira- 
bility of decentralizing both economic and political powet 
at the village level. Under his leadership, massscs 
of people not directly connected with party politics has-c 
demonstrated unusual courage to express their thoughts and 
feelings without fear and hesitation. It would, therefore, be 
wrong to label JP’s movement as undemocratic or fascist. He 
has been trying in all sincerity to awaken the general public 
from slumber in order to resist evil in a disciplined and peace- 
ful manner. 

It is sometimes suggested that Satyagraha should have 
no place in a free and democratic India. In my view, even 
under democracy the people have every right to ofTcr satj-a- 
graha when all other efforts to right a wrong fail to achieve 
the objective. Of course, Satyaf^ha should not be allowed 
to degenerate into duragraha for cheap and trivial purposes. 
Under a democratic set-up, satyagraha should be resorted 
to only when all other avenues have been explored and found 
ineffective. 


Minos Points 

I should now like to mention some aspects of JP’s move- 
ment which I do not relish. First, I do not see how the dis- 
missal of the present Ministry and the dissolution of the Bihar 
Assembly would be able to solve the problems of rising 
prices, corruption and unemployment in a lasting manner. 
One would agree with JP that the electorate should have 
the right to recall its representative to the Assembly or the 
Parliament in case he utterly fails in the discharge of his 
duty. This would require an amendment of the existing 
Constitution, although in a big country like India it will not 
be easy to ascertain the wishes of large numbers. But to 
ask for the dissolution of the whole Assembly does notap- 
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pear to be a very reasonable demand. Conceding such de- 
mands may encourage fissiparous tendencies in the coimtty’ 
and endanger peace and stability. Experience in this re- 
gard in Gujarat has not been happy and one is not sure it 
would be different in Bihar. 

Secondly, the association of various political parlies, 
ranging from the extreme left to the extreme right, including 
the CPM and the Jan Sangh, has lent a distinct political col- 
our to JP’s movement. It is quite evident that tlrcsc parties 
have extended their support to the movement for furthering 
their own narrow ends. Tlicy arc trying to cash on JP’s 
name for winning the support of the people. It is very doubt- 
ful whether these political parties of dilTcrcnt hues and col- 
ours would be able to cooperate with one another during a 
combined election campaign against the Ruling party. Even 
if they succeed in doing so, they arc bound to quarrel in case 
of winning a majority of scats and forrning an alternative 
Government. Earlier experience in Uttar Pradesh, Bihar 
and Madhya Pradesh in this regard has not been impressive. 
It would, therefore, be much better if JP’s movement is con- 
fined to people who do not belong to any political party and 
are free citizens of a free India. It is this ‘overwhelming 
silent majority’ which requires to be made vocal and cons- 
cious of its rights as well as duties. But to mix up Sar\'0- 
daya with politics would create un-ending confusion and mis- 
understanding, serving no useful purpose. 

Need for Viable Opposition 

However, in a democracy it is essential to have a strong 
and viable Opposition. Unfortunately, the Opposition par- 
ties in India are already too many; they are not able to pull 
on together oven when the Ruling parly is unable to deliver 
the goods. It would, therefore, be a distinct gain to public 
life in India if JP openly organises a new, strong and pro- 
gre.ssive political party. It should not be a hotch-potch of 



the existing parties; a People's ParU' raxni!}' co:^ 

sisling of young men and reomea prepared rart rrc::^ 
try on Gandhian lines, would be a great £5®r: to tbe oormrr. 
IP may not hold any office in Uns. new p-arty. n:r 


contest elections himself. But he should be rcc 
give it his full guidance even from day to day. I 
present circumstances, it is imperative to tid t‘o!^ 
pure means and foul methods. I thmi J? is ecr . ~rer: 
to fulfil this task, provided he has the nacsssry 
it. 


GheraM and BanSs 

So far as IP's Bihar movem: 
que of gheraos does not appeal to rns 
first employed by the CPM fa Wes: S; 
were disastrous. It is definitely 
rates an atmosphere of hatred 
it fits into the Gandhian si.*a::err rf ssr 
of Ministers, MPs and MIA? cr -rf 
mcnt definitely creates an atanccrfa: 
violence. Too frequent bandss • 
of the people. Addl-ti-xaTy. rr; air-- 5 =’ 
drifting towards the - 

traling on quality. G ^rT'r-'^ i 
not numbers, even fa 
I tun sure the Sfanrr 
even non,'. 
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troduce far-rcacliing reforms in the existing electoral and 
educational systems, and to put down corruption with a firm 
and heavy hand. It is true that the Government has taken 
several definite steps during the last few months, specially 
against smuggling, hoarding, black-marketing and tax eva- 
sion. But these measures could not be called adequate; a 
number of hard decisions will have to be taken without fur- 
ther delay. Short of dissolving the Bihar Assembly, the Rul- 
ing party could accept almost all other suggestions of Shri 
Jayaprakash Narayan and, thus, create an atmosphere of con- 
structive cooperation in the country. 

On his own part, Shri Jayaprakash Narayan should 
concentrate on Bihar and demonstrate how democracy could 
be built up from tiie gra.ssrools on Sarvodaya lines, cutting 
across narrow party politics. Trying to spread his ‘total re- 
volution’ in other States by organising the Opposition par- 
ties against the Congress would engender a climate of con- 
frontation rather than cooperation,* 


xh’v.-. \rt--rc- rf,*ora-(l tliC itniw.:tion of Km.TCftirv on 

r*!!-. Juno, iprr,. • 
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(iii) Iiiciikation of ctJiieal nnd moral values, and a proper under. 
sfandinfT of the essential unity of and equal respect for all 
relipions. 

Tiiese Courses should include pcneral Vnowledfre of our composite 
cultural lierilaRC, a brief liisforr of the Indian freedom movement, cm- 
phasir.iiiK national nnity, international cooperation, and the fundamental 
values of non-violence, democracy, social .iustice and secularism as en- 
shrined in our Conditution. 

A study of Gandhian ThouRhl also should be introduced in the 
curricula of difTerent subjects lihe economics, politics, education, socio- 
lotty, and philosophy, at the secondary and university staRCS. 

IThile controversy over words may bo avoided, the term 'Basic edu- 
cation’ should be preferred at primary and secondary levels. 

.1. The rdncnlional .structure for r.arious sta^fcs .should be 304-2+'”*. 
After ten years of secondary education, there must be a InrRC number 
of twu-ye.ar divcr.sitieJ courses cn.nblinR the students to secure employ- 
men! opportunities and sotic do!vn in life. Various Government de- 
partments could introduce their own diploma courses in accord.ance with 
their requirements. After the luRhor secondary stape, the first Bepree 
course in the rniversity should bo of three years’ duration, following by 
I’o.'it-Gradualo and Hc.scarcb courses. 

While the tnvycnr Diploma coiimes hare to be of a terminal na- 
ture, it should he opc.r to students to pursue hiplier studies at any time 
in future. 

Yac.ation.s should be pruned and adjusted for impartinp intensive 
education necordinp to loc.al needs, 

■1. Primary and Secondary schools should be open to all children 
irn'cpective of caste, creed, community, rolipion, economic condition or 
social status. The ‘ nciplibourhood school' concept suppesfed by the 
IMuf.atinn Commission should be piven a f.air trial. From the stand- 
point of social justice, plenty of merit-cum-me.ins scholarships oiiplit to 
bo made available at different stapes of education so that no .student 
is di'privi’i! of the hiphrst available ediic.alion in the country simply 
bec.'iu«c his or liir parents happen to be poor. 

li. Whtlf,' a common school system is desirable from the nnple of 
‘■'Ti;!! juAice and national coborion, tlm .Slate Governments should pivc 
[./■dtivc rr.fc.uraprmcnt to educational institutions for conductiiip new 
cv{-:riraf nts in tcactiinp methods, examination system, nrranpement of 
.‘-'.bp'fts !!•. tie curriculum, preparation of texf-lmnhs and the traininp 
of t.-achcr-'. dlmphc.sis on uniformity mnri not hamper innovatiotis and 
ri '. '.tch in 11 ... cdiic’itr.nrit sphere. There should be no undue inferfer- 
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V, SttU in cdnutiQual itottcra. TDc <soncept of ‘Autonomous 

SC.’ d b, .u Ea.»..». Co„»i»». ...r - >.= -P'e- 

mtnled ia a poaUre manner. 

6 ■n.outl,sem...5o,l,i<.«ld<»™de to toot out so«r«l tnal. 
ontltao m rotate iiatitotious, tlo uJiaim.ttat.ou .tooid uot sietomb 
T^llZ ?rtatos „tt tu, .uttto t.„,.«y ot taumuB ttooud 
tTj 8«lioo\s and toUtgw. 

7. The medium of instruetion at Uie primaJJ and tecoadaij atages 
IS already the mother-toufue or the rtgionaj language ia all tie States 
Ufgeut steps may now he tahen to adopt Ttgloual laugaasea an media 
of edueatiou at the 'UiuTersity lCT«\ as '"tU. 

The use of Kagan as an alleraatioe- script for Indian languages 
should be encouraged. 


8. li'ith a Tiew to hastening this educational reform, it ia neces- 
sary that aU-lndia ccrapetihte exaniiaatioas, for Ciril and Military 
serriees, should be conducted through the reponal languages and css* 
didatca selected on the strength of a quota allotted to each State on 
a Totionol basis. To preserre Uie all'India character of these Services, 
the candidates after sclfction aboold be imparted a good knowledge of 
Hindi and English languages, as also a broad acquaintance with sa< 
tional history, eulturo, Indian Constitution nsd econottiio plaoning. 


9 The existing system of exasunatios axercisos a crippling effect 
on the phy^cai, mental and moral capacities of the students. It is, 
therefore, casoutial to reform it in a radical manner, without any further 
delay. In addition to the axterna] ezamination, there should he ade- 
quate stress on continuous istcroal assessment by each subject-depart- 
meat so that undue empiaais on the final examination as the sole deter- 
minant of success is reduced, PiaeticaJ work and tu’vo voce tests have 
to be encouraged. 


In sum, the examination system should not only assess the intellec- 
Inal attunraent of students but also take into account Umt active par- 
ticipation lu productlTC and deyelopmeat activities, co-corriculai pro- 
grammes, social sernv. regularity in attendance and gener4 behaviour. 
10. In both public as well as private recruUment, every effort 

t: I”*' V 

M n.to my b, ™j.j. to, «.u 

^l,T .to™,. „ 

ri.tt.aoMi ™ 
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j.roft'i'-rion nm.sl fulfil Us obligations in imparting good education to 
ilic 6ii!tl'’nt.«, it is Uio duty of tlic State and the people to raise tlidr 
fiicial status and dignity and make them free from financial worries. 

Trni'bcrB should not get involved in party politics; they Bliould 
formulate a proper lodo of conduct in this resiiect. TliC ‘Acharya Jiiil’ 
jirojccl initiated by Vinobaji could bo utilised in this connection by 
the leaebing profession. 

K’. it is e.sscntinl that parents at all levels ought to be actively 
iinolved in the crucial l.a.H!: of educational reconstruction. To this end, 
parent teacher assuciation.s .should become a regular feature in schools 
and follegea. In fact, each homo should be dcveloi»cd ns a basic edu* 
calional unit in the real sense of tbo tcnii. 

1.'!. .Stndenta should be actively lUi.soeiatcd in tiio policy-mahing 
Iiroees'TS of edurnlionul reform. Students' unions could bo utilised for 
eiitoreing si-U diseiplino and creating a sense of greater responsibilily. 

Tbo joutb should bo made to nndcrst.and Umt the pre.wnt melliods 
of \ioleace would laevilably load to eounter.violeiico and imperil tlis 
tery foundations of our deniocrnlic structure. 

I'l. It is a luatter of real concern that 70 per cent of our popu- 
lation is still illiler.tte, despite v.ariou.s .scliemcs in this direction during 
the la!«t 2.7 years. Concerted efforts should, tliercforc, be made to 
imparl ‘functional' literacy to the masses so as to promote greater 
eflicteiicy in their skills, besides the rreatipn of brtlcr civic ennseions. 
lii'M among the people. SludftilK uiid teachers should be drawn info 
this national c.amjmign ns a part of their communily service activities. 

17. It if de'drable that games and sports are dt>velo]>ed in a big 
way in schools and colleges and promising talent is properly selected 
and encouraged. 
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109 
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109 

ford, Gerald, 65 

Foieign aid, welcome of, 77 
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